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FOR THE BEST SLOGANS 


DESCRIBING THE 


-new TILDEN JUNIOR 


TENNIS STRING 


WouLpn’r you like to start your tennis-playing this 
year with a complete, genuine Tilden outfit—consisting 
of a Tilden Top-Flite racket, strung with Tilden Junior 
Tennis Strings, a water-proof bag, press and twelve 
tennis balls? The boy or girl who sends in the best 
slogan describinfg the new Tilden Junior String gets 
one—F ay 4 

The boys and girls sending in the 25 next best slogans 
will have their rackets restrung, FREE, with genuine 
Tilden Junior Strings, at their favorite sporting goods 
dealer. 
. Read this advertisement carefully. From words you 
find in it, compose a slogan of 


closes April 9,-1932, at midnight! The new Tilden 
Junior Tennis String is a fast, hard-wearing genuine 
sheep-gut string designed for all-around play and made 
to Big Bill Tilden’s own specifications and endorsed 
by him. A true companion to the finest of all strings 
made — the Tilden Championship — made especially 
for tournament play. And best of all, the price of 
Tilden Junior restrung in your racket is only $5. 
Special Armour methods of manufacture and long 
periods of seasoning insure Tilden Junior Strings 
against fraying and permanent stretch. Only with this 
exclusive processing and proper seasoning can you be 
assured of highest quality. 





not more than twenty-five 
words, describing the new 
Tilden Junior Tennis Strings. 
Then mail your slogan, to- 
gether with the name of your 
sporting goods dealer, to: 
Contest Editor, Tennis String 
Department, Armour and 
Company, Chicago. Contest 
















ofa genuine TILDEN 


Whether you win a prize or not, 
every entrant in the contest will 
receive, FREE, a copy of Tilden’s 


Junior string newest booklet, “Fundamentals of 
by Tennis.” Enter today, and get 
your copy! 


REMEMBER, CONTEST 
CLOSES APRIL 9th! 
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THE FRENCH STATUE (Above) 


THs sculpture is a symbol, almost a living symbol, of “The Spirit of English 
High School”. This old school has been long renowned the country over, for 


the loyalty of its alumni to their alma mater—their kind mother. - There she 
stands in this statue, a glorious, inspiring figure of a mother, of ennobling in- 
fluence, full of pride, of deep concern, of abiding maternal love for her son. 

And what a son! Could any poet, sculptor, painter, or even the fondest 
mother, visualize a more faultless figure of a youth? A loving son of clean, lofty 
ideals, of vibrant, vigorous, positive power, of unfaltering courage and determina- 
tion, as he starts forth on life’s journey. 

‘Reluctantly he leaves his alma mater; reluctantly, yet with certain confidence, 
she sends him forth. Her final words to him, graven on the shield are: “Be Clean 
—Be Courteous—Be Square”. He replies by his expressed aim—to become a 
man of honor and achievement. 


THE LONGMAN STATUE (At right) 


O ME it is a vital symbol, a living emblem of the ideal of this school and of its 

graduates. It personifies the spirit of our Alumni. It expresses a gripping 
message—‘‘Service to Mankind Is Honor and Achievement” 

In this bronze there is a figure of a man who obviously possesses great physical 
strength. His honest, straightforward countenance is that of a man of character. 
Unscathed as yet in life’s struggle, yet he does not shun its conflicts. The WILL 
to do is shown in his determined attitude. Beside him another has succumbed in 
his battle. His sword is broken, his helmet and his armor have gone. His more 
powerful brother, however, rescues him from harm. He does not stand still but 
presses on as a protector. The weaker man is carried forward 

It is the symbol of service—the strong helping the weak—the one who can, 
assisting when and where needed. It is the physician assisting his patient, the 
the teacher his pupil, the 
pastor his flock, the soldier his country. It is the community assisting those in 
need 
sake of someone else. 


lawyer his client, the business man his community, 


It is the spirit of helping others, of making one’s life worth while for the 


A High School 
Sculpture Gallery 


Trt English High School of Boston, one of the 
oldest and most famous public schools in the 
United States, possesses two notable works of 
sculpture, presented to it by two of its leading 
alumni. They stand at opposite ends of the main 
corridor of the school and provide for its fortunate 
students a daily reminder of noble character and 
aesthetic achievement. 

“The Spirit of English High School” (at left), by 
the late Daniel Chester French, long dean of Amer- 
ican sculptors, was presented in 1928 by Albert H 
Wiggin, of the class of 1885. Mr. Wiggin is Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, and has recently served as 
chairman of a committee of experts on German rep- 
arations and loans appointed by the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements at Basle. (Photograph by Ward, 
from Dorr News Service, New York City.) 

“Service to Mankind” (below) is by Evelyn 
Beatrice Longman, a pupil of Mr. French, and was 
presented to English High School by Charles Hayden, 
of the class of 1886, president of Hayden, Stone & 
Company, New York. It was dedicated on January 
28 of this year. (Photograph by Broderick, from Dorr 
News Service, New York City.) 

The interpretations of these two sculptural groups 
printed below were given by Walter F. Downey, 
Head Master of the English High School, in accept- 
ing them from their donors in behalf of the school 
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You and the 


— is a bitter irony in the fact that the first universal 
Disarmament Conference opened last month at Geneva 
at the very moment when an armed conflict more menacing 
than any since 1914 broke out on the other side of the 
globe. The contrast has created a widespread hopelessness 
that military force can ever be brought to heel. Many 
people are saying: “I told you so! Put not your trust in 
leagues and treaties. The only safe course is to have an 
army and navy strong enough for any emergency.” And 


they can hardly be blamed for 


“Next War” 


as long as it takes for a new crop of children to grow up 
who cannot remember the last one. We do not believe 
that the generation now in school will forget quite so easily. 
The glory business has been pretty well shot to pieces the 
last few years. And you girls might remember that some 
day you may be “gold star mothers”. 
To get back to 1932, what can you do? Here are two 
thoughts: 
1. Keep your balance. Whatever the merits of the 
Sino-Japanese trouble, we can 








feeling so. 

It would be silly to stick our 
heads ostrich-like in the sand 
and to deny that the Shanghai 
outbreak brings measurably 
nearer the possibility of a war 
involving the United States. 
The general American reaction 
to Japan’s policy in China has 
been one of disapproval. Pub- 
lic opinion has, rightly or 
wrongly, felt that Japan is the 
aggressor. For twenty years our 
jingo press has been pointing 
with alarm to the “Yellow means. 
Peril”. Tension on the Pacific 


powers: 








DOES THIS MEAN WHAT IT SAYS? 


The two essential articles of the Pact of Paris, com- 
monly called the Kellogg-Briand Pact, signed and ratified 
by 59 nations of the world, including all the major 


ARTICLE | 
The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international contro- 
versies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 


ARTICLE I! 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the settle- 
ment or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific 


and should keep our minds 
from stiffening into total con- 
demnation of the Japanese peo- 
ple. We do not always have all 
the facts, and those we hear are 
filtered through various shades 
of propaganda. “You cannot 
indict a whole nation,” said 
Burke in his great Conciliation 
speech. There is another side 
to Japan—the side of Baron 
Shidehara and other liberals 
who have protested against 
rampant militarism; of great 
scientists like Noguchi, artists 











like Hokusai, and social ideal- 





Coast over immigration and 

land troubles has increased. Many incidents, insignificant 
in themselves, have occurred which could be magnified by 
irresponsible persons into a permanent hostility between 
the two races. Anyone who reads history with open eyes 
—especially of the preliminaries to the Spanish-American 
War and to the World War, must admit that it would be 
entirely possible for the United States to be dragged into 
another. 

All this decidedly concerns the high school students of 
today. If you haven’t thought of it before, now is a good 
time to realize that the bulk of the actual physical fighting 
in all wars since the beginning of time has been done by 
young men between 18 and 30. It is youth who man the 
trenches and the submarines. It is youth who do the 
dying. It is youth whose legs are blown off, whose eyes are 
blinded, who wade through muck and horror and cruelty 
that leave scars more lasting than any of the body. What 
is the matter with Europe today? At bottom, just one thing 
—that an entire generation of young manhood, containing 
the keenest brains, the fittest bodies, and the bravest and 
most generous spirits of a dozen nations, was blotted out 
of existence fifteen years ago. 

Some one has said that the periods between wars are just 


ists like Kagawa. 

What is more, the Disarmament Conference can succeed 
if the deep underlying desire of all peoples is translated 
into effective pressure on their governments. The new 
republic of Spain has shown us a courageous example. It 
has cut its top-heavy army to the bone. And when the 
town of Jativa recently asked that the battalion barracked 
there should be continued, Premier Manuel Azana said: 
“The military budget can’t provide for it, but we will build 
you a $50,000 high school.” That’s sense! Let’s give nine 
long rah’s for Azana! 

2. Talk it over. If you believe, as we do, that America 
should from now on stay out of war on any provocation 
short of actual armed invasion of our soil, say so, and don’t 
be ashamed of it. Organize your school. Hold meetings 
and discussions. Make your community conscious of your 
presence. Write your Congressmen and U. S. Senators 
your conclusions. Publish them in your school paper. 
And send them to the editors of the Scholastic. We should 
be glad to print a page of representative opinions of 
American youth on this desperately important question. 
It is entirely within the power of the high school boys and 
girls of America to “light such a candle as, by God’s grace, 
shall never be put out!” 
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Ernest Poole---Surveyor of Social Problems 


ie “A Knife for Her Husband”, Mr. 
Poole presents two interesting figures: 
the woman, proud of her home and of her 
race; the man, blinded to the worth of his 
possessions, too ready to follow wandering 
fires. The story is interesting because it 
presents a side of immigration which is 
rarely told. Against the background of 
New York Harbor, with the shadow of its 
wharves, the swift boats, the sudden 
eye of the searchlight, stands a 
figure of integrity and power of 
which Italy may well be proud. 

This is not the first time that the 
harbor of New York has served 
as a background and a symbol. In 
his autobiographical novel, The 
Harbor, which first brought him to 
the attention of the American read- 
ing public, its influence dominates 
the entire book. As a small child, 
he is drawn by the fascination and 
wonder of the harbor. As he grows 
older, he pictures the people en- 
gaged in a struggle for livelihood 
along its shores. As the story pro- 
ceeds, one notes that the author is 
using the harbor as a symbol of 
power and defeat. He hates the 
way it absorbs the lives of the 
people who work upon its shores. 
He fears its gigantic force and real- 
izes how vain the struggle is that 
beauty and idealism make to sur- 
vive its influence. 

Mr. Poole is absorbed in the 
study of human relations, of family 
life, of the effect of environment 
upon character. His books are at- 
tempts to solve the social problems of 
humanity as well as to portray the lives 
of the characters which he creates. One 
sees this not only in The Harbor, but in 
the struggle of Roger, in His Family, the 
plodding tender father who attempts to 
reconcile the conflicting personalities of 
his three daughters. One sees it in Silent 
Storms with its background of Wall 
Street and “big business”. One sees it in 
the smug American materialism and post- 
war disillusion of The Destroyer, and in 
the pitiless delineation of character in 
Blind. One feels this conflict in human 
relationships even in the delicate imagery 
of The Hunter’s Moon. 

It is only rarely that Mr. Poole takes 
a holiday from his concern with unanswer- 
able problems and is really gay and care- 
free. One of these holiday moods, how- 
ever, is responsible for the Car of Croesus, 
an extravaganza in which an exiled Rus- 
sian prince and a clever young buyer of 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


gowns buy a magnificent motor-car on 
the installment plan, embellish it with 
every luxury and rent it at one hundred 
dollars an hour to New Yorkers who de- 
sire to be multimillionaires “by the 
hour”. The Prince, as chauffeur, and the 
buyer, as ladies’ maid, ride in front and 
by means of mirrors and dictaphones 
discover state secrets about those who 





ERNEST POOLE 


ride. The plot would make a delightful 
musical comedy. 

Mr. Poole’s ideas of social reform are 
most clearly shown in his Russian articles. 
In the autumn of 1914, he went to Berlin 
as a correspondent, and from there: to the 
Eastern Front, and later into France with 
the Bavarian army. In 1917 he entered 
Russia, where he wrote a series of articles 
dealing with the life in the Russian vil- 
lages during the first months of the Revo- 
lution. Through a friend’s influence he 
was able to go beyond the more conven- 
tional avenues of inquiries and to present 
a first-hand view of the way the people 
lived. His views and opinions were later 
published in The Dark People, The Vil- 
lage, The Little Dark Man and Other 
Russian Sketches. One of his theories 
is that all Russian problems will at last 
be settled by the “little, dark man”, the 
peasant, and until they are settled Russia 
deserves all we can give her in the way 


of understanding and help. In view of 
later developments, it will be interesting 
to see what stand Mr. Poole takes with 
regard to present conditions. 

He is bitterly opposed to war, but sees 
no immediate hope of universal peace. 
Curiously enough he states that the feel- 
ing of brotherhood and mutual help en- 
gendered by a “common catastrophe” is 
one of the greatest menaces to 
peace. For, he says, “If it were 
only ugly, we might hope that this 
would be the last war”—speaking of 
the World War—“but I saw men 
by the thousands who were proud 
of having fought and will be eager 
to fight again.” 

Mr. Poole was born in Chicago, 
January 23, 1880. He is a graduate 
of Princeton, and after his gradua- 
tion he spent some time at the 
University Settlement in New York 
for the purpose of writing articles 
on life in the tenements for various 
periodicals. He returned to Chicago 
in 1904 where he became publicity 
agent for the laborers in the stock- 
yards strike. As correspondent for 
the Outlook and for the Saturday 
Evening Post, he took up the cud- 
gels for the downtrodden and un- 
fortunate in Europe. 

Besides being a distinguished 
writer of short stories and novels, 
Ernest Poole has had several plays 
produced—None So Blind and A 
Man’s Friends in New York; Take 
Your Medicine, on the road. 

It seems the fashion nowadays to 
investigate the way a writer writes, to dis- 
cover what his formula is, and to get him 
to reveal the secret of his plots. Mr. Poole 
provides us with the recipe for one of his 
books, Danger. 

“The idea for Danger came to me about 
two years ago, and though often I forgot 
the idea in developing the characters, 
still I think it looms fairly large behind 
the finished book. That idea is simply 
this—that all over the so-called civilized 
world, and even in this country of ours, 
the average well-to-do family will never 
again feel quite so secure as they did in 
1914. In my story I have tried to describe 
people leading normal lives. You ask as 
to my method of work. I began the book 
nearly two years ago. For some months I 
worked on sketches and out!i:::s, making 
quite voluminous notes. I then wrote the 
first draft in a fashion so rough that no- 
body but myself could possibly have de- 
ciphered jt. From this I dictated a second 
draft and during the next year I wrote 
and rewrote perhaps five or six times.” 
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A Knife for Her Husband 


N THE harbor of New York, on a dark, 

still October night, a police boat down 
on Erie Basin, prowling silently along 
through the shadows close to the wharves, 
suddenly threw its searchlight on a black 
speck out on the bay, a dory moving to- 
ward the shore. The speck slipped off 
into the darkf but in a moment was 
caught again by that long glaring arm of 
the law. In the chase that followed, two 
dark little figures were seen to dive over- 
board; and they must have swum ashore, 
for when the police came up to the boat 
they found only an old Italian woman 
with a shawl around her head. On closer 
view, she looked not so 
old. A sturdy figure, 
neatly dressed, with a 
smal] valise at her side, 
all alone out on the har- 
bor, sitting motionless in 
the boat, bewildered but 
quite unafraid, she 
looked up at her in- 
quisitors with stolidly 
indignant eyes— obviously respectable 
eyes. 

What under the stars was she doing 
out there? An alien, being smuggled 
ashore? She could speak no English 
and answered all their questions in a 
deep-throated Italian which they could 
not understand. They took her aboard 
and searched her bag. Only clothes— 
and a small gleaming knife. Then they 
took her to Ellis Island, and an inter- 
preter next day found that she had no 
passport, no quota number, and no 
ticket, nor could she give the name of 
the boat on which she had come from 
Italy. In due time she was brought up 
before a board of inquiry. 

“Where did you come from?” 

“Italy. I am a Roman,” she replied. 

“What did you come to America for?” 

“I have come with a knife for my hus- 
band,” she said. Her surprised exami- 
ners looked at her with interest. Such 
an obviously respectable dame, she faced 
them with unflinching eyes; and, when 
asked why she wanted to knife her hus- 
band, she answered in her deep, low 
voice: “Because he promised to come 
home—and I have waited nineteen years 
for him to grow tired of New York.” 

In response to further questioning, her 
answers at first were calmly brief. But 
her judges were keenly curious now, and 
the interpreter sympathetic, and their 
efforts soon brought out the story of her 
matfriage over twenty years ago, and of 
the first years with her husband, up in 
the hills not far from Rome. They had a 
little vineyard there. 

“He also was a Roman,” she said. “He 
was not quite so tall as I, but such a man 


criminal. 


Knives and Italians! Instinctively 
thoughts of Blackhanders and the 
Camorra flash through our fearful 
minds. But this woman was no 
She believed in hard 
work, simple living, and all the 
qualities that have made a sturdy peasantry the backbone of her na- 
tion. Her weakling husband might 
succumb to the glamour of New 
York. But she—she was “a Ro- 
man!” If we had more like her, we 
should have less of the dry rot that 
eats out the fiber of civilization. 


A Story by ERNEST POOLE 


as a woman can love—with black 
mustachios, very strong, a smile that 
flashed, eyes very gay. I loved him. I 
wished to give him sons—but only a girl 
bambino came. Still, there was plenty 
of time, I thought, for we had only been 
married two years. So we were happy, 
working hard from the first daylight until 
dark. We needed money to pay for our 
vineyard. For what is life worth, I ask 
you, if you do not own your soil? So we 
worked hard upon our vines, fine old 
ones, and we made good wine and sold 
it—and in ten years more we should have 
been able to pay for our land. 

“But then the 
people in our vil- 
lage began talk- 
ing of New 
York. One had 
gone there and 


come back with 
plenty of money. 
And he talked. 
He talked so 
loud that many 
listened. Some 
went with him. Others followed. They 
came home, they also talked; and now 
my husband lost his senses and thought 
only of New York. While we worked, 
while we loved, he talked of New York 
and he said we must’ go. And I grew 
angry with him then. Should I take my 
small bambino to some cold and crowded 
city where all winter snow and ice lay 
upon the dirty streets—a place I knew 
nothing about at all? For this should I 
leave the sunshine and the vineyard which 
I loved? No, I answered! But in spite 
of all my talking, all my praying, and the 
candles that I burned before the Blessed 
Mother of Christ, my husband went away 
without me! 

“‘In a year I will come back,’ he said, 
‘with the money we need to pay for our 
land.’ 

“But a year-went by and he wrote to 
me, ‘Come’. He was working in a cafe in 
New York, where the life was fine and 
gay, he said. There people danced and 
drank and feasted all the nights of the 
year, he declared. But how can such 
people grow hungry for feasting, when 
they do nothing all day long, or do only 
such work as cities provide, in dark little 
rooms shut in from the sun? And what 
do such people know about wine? Have 
they made it? Have they pruned the 
vines, picked the grapes and treaded 
them down? I ask you, what do they 
know? To drink a little wine is good, but 


to drink it in abundance makes one good 
for nothing at all! And so it is with danc- 
ing, too. A man who dances every night 
is good for nothing else in life—like a 
Neapolitan! 

“We did dance when we were young, 
but only on festival nights, fifteen or 
twenty times in a year. But now alone I 
did not dance, and I lay at night, so 
angry that I could not sleep—angry with 
my husband and still more angry with 
New York! I took his letter to the priest 
and asked him to write my reply. 

“*No,’ I said, ‘I will not come. For I 
detest all cities and I detest all snow and 
ice. I want our bambino to stay in the 
sunshine, to work in the vineyard and 
grow strong. Bring back your American 
money now, and with what you have 
already sent we shall be able to pay for 
our land. Come home and I will give you 
sons!” 

“He wrote again to 
me. He, too, was angry. 
He sent more money and 
told me to buy a ticket 
and come at once. For I 
must obey him—I was 
his wife. But I took his 
letter to the church and 
prayed to the Blessed 
Lady there: ‘Must a wife still obey a 
man who has so lost his senses that he 
loves such a place as New York?’ And 
the Blessed Mother answered: ‘No, my 
daughter. Men are sometimes only chil- 
dren. We must manage them for the good 
of their souls and their bodies.’ 

“So once more I went to the priest, 
and sent to my husband this reply: 
‘Come home,’ I said, ‘and we shall see. 
A letter is worthless. We must talk. I 
shall ask you many questions about this 
fine New York of yours and talk it over 
sensibly. And then who knows? Per- 
haps I shall come.’ But he answered: ‘I 
know you. If I come home, you will not 
be sensible, but only try to keep me 
there. You will not let me sleep at night, 
for you will talk the whole night through. 
Here is more money. Come to New York. 
Better than ever I like it here. I have a 
fine job in this cafe.’ 

“He was waiting on tables—he, a 
Roman! 

“Tt is no work for a man like you,’ I 
replied to him. “Two years are gone. So 
much of our lives and our loving is lost, 
and I am tired of living alone. There are 
lovers that come, but I send them away. 
Come home and I will give you sons!’ 

“And to show him that I was still 
young and such a wife as a man could 
love, I sent him in that letter a picture of 
myself and our child. But he wrote to 
me: ‘Leave those clothes behind you! 



































People would laugh at such clothes in 
New York!’ 

“Then I became so justly angry, both 
with my husband and with New York, 
that the priest refused to write in a letter 
the words that poured from my lips that 
day, like lava from Vesuvius. So I went 
to the Blessed Lady and prayed. And she 
seemed to say to me: ‘Oh, what a man! 
Leave him alone to come to his senses— 
for then he will soon hunger and. thirst 
for Italy and detest New York!’ 

“So I waited. Soon he wrote again, 
but I answered still that I would not 
come. Three years passed. Then came 
the war. But New York had so weak- 
ened the soul of this man that he, a 
Roman, would not fight! And when it 
was over, this shameless one made of it 
an added reason why he could not return 
to his wife. For he wrote to me: ‘Now I 
cannot come home, for Mussolini, that 
fiery one, would put me in prison because 
I did not fight in the war.’ 

“That was more than ten years ago; 
but though I have written many times, 
all he has done is to send me money. A 
year would pass without any reply. In 
all this time I worked in our vineyard 
from before daylight until night. I grew 
older. I paid all the money we owed for 
our land and added to our little house 
another. room and a verandah, which in 
the spring is covered with roses. I 
planted, too, some olive trees and others 
for lemons and oranges. My little daugh- 
ter worked at my side; she grew tall and 
beautiful and strong, and she worked 
well and long each day. But still it was 
hard without a man, and I sorrowed be- 
cause I had no sons. And she went to 
dance on festival night, just as I had done. 

“Last year she married a fine young 
man, but not even to celebrate this event 
would her unworthy father come home. 
He sent only a little money for the mar- 
riage portion of his child; and though, 
since she left, I have lived alone, he no 
longer even tries to make me come to him 
in New York. Shall I tell you why? Be- 
cause he works now in a cafe managed 
by Neapolitans! If you would know 
what I mean by that, ask any Roman and 
see him smile! For we know those men 
and girls of Naples who dance and sing 
the whole night long—the good-for-noth- 
ing shameless ones!. And for them I 
have been robbed of my sons! 

“So I wrote him once more: ‘I am 
growing old. Our daughter is gone. I 
need help in our vineyard.’ And when 
he did not even reply, I made up my mind 
to come to New York and find this sin- 
ful husband and end his utterly shame- 
less life, unless he consented to come 
home! So on a train I went to Naples, 
and there, to a man in a little bank, I 
gave nearly all the money I had, for a 
ticket both to go and to come back, and 
also for my passport. But in place of 
providing mie with these things he took 
me at night out to a ship and left me 


there in a dark little place surrounded 
by casks of olive oil and bags of onions— 
a stowaway! Me, a respectable woman, 
who owned her land and had paid a large 
price to come as a passenger to New 
York. He gave money to a cook-on the 
ship to hide me and feed me with some 
terrible food. And when we arrived they 
tried to take me ashore in the night.” 

She finished her little narrative with 
an angry gleam in her eyes. She had with 
her the address of her husband. ° This 
was given to a society which aids 
strandéd travelers; but when one of its 
agents went to the place she found that 
it was a night club and he had left nearly 
a year before. In the next few weeks the 
agent patiently traced him from place to 
place, and found him at last in a humble 
but genial little Italian cafe down town. 
And though he was greatly perturbed at 
first by the news that his wife had ar- 
rived, after a good deal of argument he 
agreed to go out to Ellis Island. The 
agent went with him and found his wife 
up in the women’s detention room, stand- 
ing at a barred window staring across the 
bay at New York. 

“Your husband is here,” the agent 
said. 

With a quick turn of her powerful 
head, the woman from Italy silently lis- 
tened to the account of how he had been 
found. Then she followed the agent to a 
room divided in the center by a heavy 
grating of steel, and in silence looking 
through she saw, in the place of her lover 
of long ago, a seedy, jaunty little old 
man, nearly bald and with few teeth left 
in his head—a man grown old before his 
time, the result of nineteen years of life 
in the night clubs of New York. Nerv- 
ous and embarrassed before that steady 
motionless gaze, the little man valiantly 
did his best and in voluble Italian began 
pouring out the reasons why he had never 
come back home. He told of the wonders 
of New York. If she had only obeyed 
him and come, what a life they might 
have had! And all this time, without a 
word, his wife, erect and powerful, stood 
watching him. At last she spoke. 

“What a Roman!” she said, in her 
deep, low voice. Then she turned and 
went slowly out of the room, and to the 
agent later she said: “I do not want him. 
He is of no use to my vineyard now.” 

She turned to the window and fixed a 
long, bitter look on New York, across the 
cold and wintry bay. “It is just what I 
thought it was,” she said, “and I am tired 
of waiting here.” She glanced down at 
her strong brown hands. “I am still 
strong and I have a good life. I wish only 
to go home to the sunshine. My daughter 
will have a bambino soon. I shall burn 
candles in the church and pray to the 
Blessed Lady to let the little one be a son.” 

The next week she sailed for Italy. 





Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, by per- 
mission of the editors and of the author. 





Hotel De L’Ancre, Ouchy 
By JOAN RAMSAY 


Here Byron and here Shelley slept— 

Here, after happy voyaging, 

Under a sudden rain they stepped 

Ashore, in hopes that port would bring 

All storm-spent pilgrims’ first desire— 

Poets or peers or simple men— 

Bed, a hot supper, and a fire; 

But, the last two attained, oh! then 

Within that room what talk there was— 

Where travelers, merchants, clerks, would 
meet, 

And whose drab walls, smeared looking- 
glass, 

Rug frayed by countless transient feet, 

Witnessed each day dull men’s dull 
words— 

As if upon a garden bush, 

The sober inn of sober birds— 

Sparrow and robin, wren and thrush— 

Two, strange and lovely, should alight, 

Brilliant of feather and of song, 

And—mixed disturbance and delight— 

Make music there the whole night long. 


They talked as friends will talk, who 
know 

They may not find such hours again, 

Lulled and encouraged by the slow 

Soft thrumming of the summer rain; 

As men may talk, when full and free 

Exchange of tolerance is given, 

Although they hotly disagree 

On everything in Earth or Heaven. 

And Byron in his low sweet voice 

Spoke desperately his grim belief 

Of man predestined and sans choice, 

Shieldless alike to sin and grief 

On earth, and damned hereafter—each 

The quarry of Blind Power Above; 

And Shelley, in his eager screech, 

Of Freedom and Eternal Love. 


Their fancy’s fiery wine ran red, 

Blended with that of earthlier make 

From Vaud’s steep sunny vineyards, 
spread 

Tier upon tier above the lake. 

And when at last they said “good- 
night”— 

Because all other words were said— 

The mountain stars shone big and bright, 

And flashed a dream round Shelley’s bed; 

While a cold wind from Chillon blew 

Desolately through Byron’s hair, 

Till his heart’s sorrow woke, and knew 

That it had found its brother there. 

And Byron dreamed of prisoned man 

In dungeons of subaqueous stone, 

Thrust to a doom Promethean, 

Fettered, defiant, and alone. 

But Shelley dreamed of mountain tops— 

White, cloudless, sunward-soaring, free— 

Where even the ungyved spirit stops 

With only blue for boundary. 


—Reprinted by permission from the 
Atlantic Monthly, February, 1932. 
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MY COUNTY 





A Leading Writer Sets a Good Example in Digging Up Local History 


T IS a dull boy or girl who is not 

eager to know all he can about the 
world. Many bright boys and girls who 
long to visit distant countries overlook 
all that is interesting at home. They hear 
the names of streets, like Wall Street or 
the Bowery, but never ask whether there 
was a wall, or what “Bowery” means. If 
they live in the country, they do not 
wonder how their county got its name, or 
why it is peopled by different nationali- 
ties. The New York boy who never re- 
calls that Henry Hudson sailed up the 
bay, or the country girl who never asks 
why the village perched on the mountain 
above is called “Ambush”, is not likely 
to learn a great deal about China or 
Japan. 

The New Yorker can never know all 
that is to be known about his city, but 
the country boy can know his county 
from end to end. He acquires in the first 







By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


place a great deal of information without 
being aware of it. Older people are 
always glad to tell stories about the 
neighborhood. His high school teacher 
will probably require an essay about a 
local event or place and may refer him 
to a history of the region. The Director 
of the Geological Survey at Washington 
will send him, for a small fee, a map 
showing clearly every village, stream and 
hill. 

Adams County, Pennsylvania, in which 
I live, is an average county, occupied by 
average people. If it were not for the 
accidental meeting of General Meade and 
General Lee at the county-seat in 1863 
it would have little to distinguish it from 
hundreds of other counties. An aviator 
would say that it has lowlands and hills 
and streams, that all the roads seem to 
meet at Gettysburg, that the farmers 
raise cereals and fruit, especially peaches 
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Map of Gettysburg and the Battlefield 
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and apples, and have many herds of 
cattle, that there are many schoolhouses 
and churches, and that there is a college. 
An airplane view, however, should not 
satisfy you or me. 

William Penn divided his Province of 
Pennsylvania into three counties, Phila- 
delphia, Berks, and Chester. Chester ex- 
tended from the border of Philadelphia 
westward to the first range of the Alleghe- 
nies, now called South Mountain. As per- 
secuted Europeans thronged to the land 
where they were promised freedom. to 
worship God as they thought right, the 
western part of Chester County was cut 
off and became Lancaster County. Pres- 
ently all of Lancaster County that lay 
between the Susquehanna River and 
South Mountain was made into York 
County. 

Still, in spite of hostile Indians and 
all the other perils of the wilderness, 







(By permission of W. C. Storrick) 
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pioneers moved on. Unwilling to travel 
back to the town of York for their legal 
business, they insisted upon having a 
county of their own. In 1800, after ten 
years of contention, the Assembly drew 
the dividing line, and to a territory 27 
miles from east to west, and 24 from 
north to south, gave the name Adams, for 
John Adams, President of the United 
States. The donation of land by James 
Gettys and the contribution of other citi- 
zens toward a courthouse and jail deter- 
mined the site of the county-seat. Little 
did James Gettys dream how famous his 
name was to become. 

By this time, all danger of Indian at- 
tack was past, but the soil which was 
henceforth called Adams County had 
been the scene of cruel slaughter. In 
1755 French and Indians descended upon 
the border determined to exterminate the 
settlers. Fortunately, South Mountain in 
the west and north served as a barrier, 
but marauding parties made their way 
through. A farmer would be surprised 
and killed in the field, a few minutes 
later his house would be in flames and his 
family dead, or shackled for the march 
into the wilderness. A blockhouse was 
built, but the settlers were too widely 
scattered for a single blockhouse to do 
much good. One story we know in every 
terriblg detail. 

Mary Jemison lived in a cabin near the 
headwaters of Marsh Creek. She had 
been born at sea while her father, mother 
and three older children were emigrating 
from Ireland. Jemison landed in Phila- 
delphia and made his way westward to 
the most distant part of Penn’s territory. 
He cleared the forest land and lived 
the life of a contented pioneer. Two 
other sons were born. There were rumors 
of Indian warfare, but Jemison stayed on 
his farm, believing that the Government 
would soon be able to drive the savages 
back. 

One spring morning a war party of six 
Shawnee Indians and four Frenchmen 
descended upon the farm on which there 
were eleven persons—seven Jemisons, 
and a visitor with her three children. The 
two older Jemison boys hid; everyone 
else was carried off. Finding that they 
were pursued, the French and Indians 
murdered all but thirteen-year-old Mary 
and a little boy, the child of the Jemisons’ 
visitor. 

In the western part of the State, Mary 
was handed over to a tribe of Senecas for 
adoption. They gave her the name De-he- 
wa-mis, which means “pretty girl”. In 
a few years she was married to a Dela- 
ware chief. Accompanied by her Seneca 
brothers and carrying her little child, 
she went to pay a visit to the home of the 
Senecas along the Genesee River in New 
York, while her husband went hunting. 
Hearing of his death she married a 
Seneca chief, old and unspeakably cruel 
to his enemies, but kind to her. 

Once the whites were about to reclaim 


her, but the Senecas spirited her away. 
Later in life, though she longed to return 
to civilization, she was unwilling to face 
the curiosity of the whites or their con- 
tempt for her children. Her share of the 
Indian lands was very large; at one time 
she was the owner of two square miles of 
territory. She tried all her life to recall 
the prayers which her mother had taught 
her, and burst into tears when a mission- 
ary recited the Lord’s Prayer, of which 
she could remember only a part. Her 
old age was saddened by the fierce and 
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fatal quarrels of her sons, whose Indian 
savagery was quickened by the white 
man’s liquor. She is buried at Letch- 
worth Park, New York, along the deep 
gorge of the Genesee, in what were once 
Seneca lands. 

In the new Adams County were vari- 
ous races. The Scotch-Irish were leaders 
of civic life. Their names were McClel- 
lan, McCormick, Black, McPherson, Ham- 
ilton, Allison, Edie, Scott, MclIlhenny, 
Paxton and the like. One of them, Hance 
Hamilton, headed the troops from the 
neighborhood in the Revolution. They 
were ardent Presbyterians, and no sooner 
were they settled than they called a 
preacher, the Rev. Alexander Dobbin, a 
native of Ireland. He conducted in his 
house in Gettysburg the first classical 
school west of the Susquehanna. This 
house is still standing. 

The east and south portions of the 
county were settled by Germans, their 
pioneer being Andrew Schreiber, or 
Schriver. The nearest trading place was 
40 miles away. Delaware Indians return- 
ing from the south with Catawba scalps 
on long poles frequently stopped for 
meals. The Germans belonged to many 
churches — Lutheran, Reformed, Men- 
nonite, and Dunker. The Lutherans 
founded a Theological Seminary and a 





College. George Washington attended a 
service in the Reformed Church at York 
Springs, and wrote in his diary that the 
German sermon was eloquent but that 
he could not understand a word of it. The 
names of the Germans were Schreiber, 
Spangler, Kitzmiller, Kalb (Culp), Mid- 
dlekauf, Eichelberger, Bittinger and the 
like. 

There were also a few English Quak- 
ers, a few Huguenots and a few Dutch. 
Up from Maryland came English Roman 
Catholics who believed they were on Lord 
Baltimore’s land. This mistake gave rise 
to quarrels, until two English surveyors, 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, laid 
a straight and permanent line between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

All these people lived quietly together, 
having found that which they sought— 
freedom to worship as they thought right. 
They were loyal colonists in the Revolu- 
tion and they furnished their required 
contingent for the War of 1812. When 
Civil War came, they enlisted promptly 
on the side of the Union. 

The scenery of Adams County is most 
beautiful, though it can be matched in 
hundreds of other counties. In the south 
and east are rich farming lands, in the 
north and west lies the South Mountain. 
About the center of the county are a few 
knob-like elevations, some of them made 
famous by battle—Culp’s Hill, Round 
Top, Little Round Top, Wolf’s Hill, and 
Spangler’s Hill. 

There are two streams—Conewago 
Creek which flows east to the Susque- 
hanna, and Marsh Creek which flows 
south into the Monocacy River and 
thence into the Potomac. The sources of 
these streams are so close together that 
it is quite possible for the drops of even a 
very small shower to be divided between 
them. 

The forests in the north and west of the 
county have been given the name of a 
French botanist, Michaux, who early in 
the last century explored this section and 
other parts of North America. The for- 
ests are protected by the State, which 
places there wardens and watchtowers 
for safety’s sake. 

The richness of the soil is chiefly on the 
surface, in the elements which produce 
abundant grain and apples and peaches 
which are unsurpassed in the world. In 
the center of Gettysburg there was once 
a copper mine. Throughout the county 
there are deposits of iron, once worked, 
now too poor to compete with the con- 
centrated deposits discovered elsewhere. 
The iron in the eastern and southern sec- 
tions was shipped away; that in the west 
was smelted with charcoal and limestone 
in several furnaces. There are rich de- 
posits of limestone, not only important to 
the farmer but of immense value to the 
smelter. From one quarry thousands of 
tons have been shipped. This vast exca- 
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Writing with a Purpose 


Whether It's English Themes or Getting Into Print---Learn the Rules 
By ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY 


“ 


T are you going to do with it?” 
is what an architect wants to know 
when he is commissioned to design a 
building. “Are you going to live in this 
building, or is it to catch trains in?” The 
New York Public Library building is a 
noble thing. So is the building of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in New York, but 
you couldn’t have sold the Library build- 
ing to the Pennsylvania Railroad for a 
station, or the other way round. 

The fundamental element of beauty is 
appropriateness to a given end. This is 
so in every art and craft. A mural paint- 
ing is to go on a wall. If it be not deco- 
ratively a part of the wall it is a bad 
mural painting. An illustration is to be 
part of a printed page. If it is so made 
that it does not reproduce effectively, if it 
does not become one with its typographi- 
cal context, then that illustrator does not 
know his business. 

Very well; anyone with sense knows 
that. Now, a vast number of people can 
write fairly well. But there are 
fewer people who set out to write 
with a clear idea of what they are 
writing for, than there are people 
who set out on any other occupa- 
tion—except possibly deep-sea 
diving. A curious idea prevails 
that one just writes writing. The 
fact is quite otherwise. A good 
newspaper book review, for in- 
stance, is one thing; it “reflects 
the book”. A literary criticism in, 
say, The Yale Review, is quite 
another matter; it “places” the 
book. I know a chap who lately 
thought he would write some 
magazine articles. He had no gift 
at all for that—though this he did 
not know; he could never have 
been even a passable journalist. 
One day a professional writer 
chanced to ask him, “Why don’t 
you take this article and cast it 
into the form of a short story?” 
The man straightway sold the 
story. A little later he sold the 
movie rights to the story. He did 
have a spark for fiction. Some- 
times it is just the other way 
round. 

The business of writing is to- 
day a far more expert craft than 
ever it was before. That will be at 
once apparent to anyone who may 
compare our magazines of yester- 
day with our magazines of today. 
We have now in America the best 
magazines in the world, the best 
edited, the best written, the best 





IS is the first of a series of practical, in- 
formal articles on the craft of writing, by a 
distinguished American essayist who knows from 
long experience the essential ingredients of cre- 
ative literature—Robert Cortes Holliday. Their 
purpose is nothing so pretentious as training 
professional writers—that comes only with 
years of hard, self-directed effort. But Mr. Hol- 
liday, from his wealth of knowledge of the writ- 
ing world, will talk to you—the average young 
person wishing to express himself on paper— 
just as he would in a personal conversation, 
about the tools, the methods, the materials, the 
pitfalls and delights of putting words together. 
Mr. Holliday has been a staff writer or editor 
for outstanding newspapers and magazines. 
He has been literary advisor to such pub- 
lishers as Doubleday, Doran, Scribner, and 
Henry Holt. He is the author of many books, 
including a critical biography of Booth Tark- 
ington; a memoir of Joyce Kilmer, whose liter- 
ary executor he is; “The Business of Writing” 
(with Alexander Van Rensselaer), one of the 
best handbooks of its kind; and several delight- 
ful volumes of familiar essays with the flavor of 
Charles Lamb in modern America: “Walking 
Stick Papers”, “Broome Street Straws”, and “In 
the Neighborhood of Murray Hill”. In recent 
years he has conducted his own highly individual 
school of writing at his New Jersey home. 





Robert Cortes Holliday 


From a portrait drawing by Walter Jack Duncan 





illustrated. We have more magazines 
than any other people, and we have more 
kinds of magazines. Writing for these 
are many highly active persons who 
know their business as thoroughly as any 
civil engineer knows his business. They 
don’t shoot arrows into the air; they “de- 
liver”. 

Forty, thirty, twenty years ago writing 
was much less a trade than it is now. It 
was none the better for that. I do not 
mean, of course, that there were not 
giants in those days. From Hawthorne to 
Howells we have had a noble line of 
masters of English prose. But I do say 
that even well-known writers of our 
fathers’ day gave the magazines of their 
time work by no means so good as that 
commonly appearing in today’s maga- 
zines. I just heard a woman of three 
score and ten, born and bred in a literary 
atmosphere and for two decades the wife 
of the editor of one of our historic maga- 
zines, say that writing in the “old days” 
was a great deal “easier” than it 
is now. 

Now one of the things that 
made writing for publication 
easier in an elder day was the 
matter of style. It was, it would 
seem, well enough then for a 
writer to be somewhat verbose, 
diffuse, desultory and now and 
then rather somnolent. Writing, 
to get into print, must now be 
much more “pointed up”. The 
writer of yesterday was permitted 
an indolence in his use of phrases 
which would not be accepted 
now. I remember reading some 
time ago a well-known mono- 
graph on the short story by an 
American eminent as a journal- 
ist since the days of Mark Twain; 
it was full of such expressions as 
“that way danger lies”. Use ex- 
pressions as hackneyed as that 
today, and that way danger lies 
indeed. 

Today, the best novels are 
quite likely to sell best. Writing 
down to an audience is a poor 
trick for a novelist now. The bet- 
ter he writes, the more success- 
ful he is likely to be. This is not 
true of our playwrights, of our 
theater, but it is true of our fic- 
tion. Every time an established 
contemporary novelist or essayist 
produces a book inferior to his 
best work, he stands to lose a 
portion of his following. If he 
does this several times running, 
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it is reasonably sure that his sales will 
fall off. 


So short time as ten years ago, the term 
“best-seller” was used by cultivated peo- 
ple as a slur; it connoted trash. Cheap 
and sloppy fiction paid expenses for most 
of the book business. Look over the 
scene today, and what are the books most 
in demand? Well, glance at the latest 
report of national best sellers: 


Best Selling Books During 1931 


FicTION 


The Good Earth, by Pearl Buck. 

Shadows on the Rock, by Willa Cather. 

A White Bird Flying, by Bess Streeter 
Aldrich. 

Grand Hotel, by Vicki Baum. 

Years of Grace, by Margaret Ayer Barnes. 

The Road Back, by Erich Maria Remarque. 

Bridge of Desire, by Warwick Deeping. 

Back Streets, by Fannie Hurst. 

Finch’s Fortune, by Mazo de la Roche. 

Maid in Waiting, by John Galsworthy. 


Non-Fiction 


Education of a Princess, by Grand Duchess 
Marie. 

The Story of San Michele, by Dr. Axel 
Munthe. 

Washington Merry-Go-Round, Anonymous. 

Boners. 

Culbertson’s Summary, by Ely Culbertson. 

Contract Bridge Blue Book, by Ely Culbert- 
son. 

Fatal Interview, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

The Epic of America, by James Truslow 

dams. 
Mexico, by Stuart Chase. 
New Russia’s Primer, by M. Ilin. 


Some of these, of course, reflect popu- 
lar fads, and perhaps none of them are 
permanently great literature. But the 
great majority maintain an astonishingly 
high level of distinction both in style and 
content—far higher than the best-sellers 
of twenty-five years ago. If you have any- 
thing of consequence to write, now, it 
would seem by the general average of 
quality in this list, is a good time to 
write it. 

You often hear it said that “anyone 
who has something to say and knows how 
to say it, can get it published.” Of course 
a good deal depends on what is meant by 
“knows how to say it”. But that state- 
ment, as it stands, is not true. I’ve known 
of manuscripts which any editor or liter- 
ary critic in the land would have called 
admirable and (to themselves) delight- 
ful; indeed in some cases editors and 
critics did so call them; manuscripts, too, 
that could have seriously offended no- 
body, manuscripts by known writers— 
and they went the rounds and found a 
place nowhere. To get anything printed 
you must have “something to say” which 
at the time will be of interest to a con- 
siderable number of people—besides the 
editors themselves and the literary 
critics. You must “know how to say it”— 
in a way that will appeal to a sizable 
body of people, of one kind or another. 

See why a sizable body of people enters 
the problem. When you write an exercise 
for a class in composition, if you satisfy 


one person—the instructor—you get a 
high mark and that’s all of it. But when 
you send a manuscript to a publisher or 
an editor, a manuscript that he may per- 
sonally enjoy reading, that is not all of it. 
A book, to clear expenses, should sell 
some five thousand copies. If a publisher 
does not believe that approximately five 
thousand people will be sufficiently in- 
terested in the book to buy it, he will not 
feel justified in taking a commercial risk 
on it. For the first aim of a publisher is, 
naturally enough, to stay in the publish- 
ing business. 

As to magazines, the numbers of read- 
ers mount at once. The circulation of 
any successful magazine goes into large 
figures, some into huge figures. It is the 
business of a magazine editor to have 
everything he prints decidedly interest- 
ing to at least a fair proportien of his 
readers. Now whether you write for a 
magazine of huge circulation or one of 
modest circulation—which still goes into 
the thousands—you must write something 
that will interest many people. You must 
have the slant on things which is that of 
the constituency of the magazine into 
which you go. 

Not long ago I heard one of the best- 
known literary agents in the United 
States say: “There are no editors any 
more.” This man is also a constant con- 
tributor to leading magazines and news- 
papers, the author of some twenty well- 
known books, a prominent social figure 
in the literary world who goes everywhere 
and knows everybody. What did he 
mean? In times gone by the editor was, 
so to say, the captain of his ship; he had 
all the authority of the unwritten law of 
the sea. And—most pertinent to our pres- 
ent inquiry—the editor was then to his 
writers a guide, philosopher and friend. 
Young talent he joyed to nurse along. 

The real editor today is more often 
than not a committee. That is, just as 
there is in some democracies a king, 
there is in the office a person who is the 
editor; like the king, he enjoys a certain 





prestige and has a definite value to his 
publication. But when it comes to decid- 
ing what is to go into the magazine, a 
legislative body sits in what is called an 
editorial conference. An editorial confer- 
ence is like a corporation in this: ‘it has 
no soul. A group of men will not bother 
with you, or with me, in the personal way 
that to an old-time editor was part of his 
trust. It will not undertake to develop us. 

Here, then, we are. The field of ex- 
pert writers is populous. Unskilled writ- 
ing has a slim chance of getting across. 
Mighty few people who could help us 
can be found willing to fool with us. But 
there are great opportunities for writing 
for publication, and its rewards—the re- 
wards of journalism and of pure litera- 
ture—are great. Furthermore, in our pur- 
suit of happiness, we want to write. 
What then? 

The only answer that I can see is that 
we must train ourselves. For one thing, to 
write well. Good writing most certainly 
is the result of toil—and of other things, 
too. Besides, we must train our under- 
standing as to what will be acceptable— 
where and why. Altogether, this is a 
large order. It means hard work. The 
successful writer is the most industrious 
of all professional men. But a writing 
career, even a minor career in writing, 
is an endless adventure! 








My County 


(Continued from page 10) 


vation looks more like a natural wonder 
than the work of man. 

It is chiefly the Battle of Gettysburg 
and Abraham Lincoln’s dedicatory ad- 
dress which gives my county an advan- 
tage over yours, though some of you will 
be able to match Independence Hall or 
Niagara Falls or Jamestown or the Mis- 
sissippi River or the Golden Gate against 
my battle. In 1863, when many bloody 
conflicts had failed to decide the differ- 
ences between North and South, General 
Lee decided to move north and attack 
Harrisburg. He expected his cavalry to 
keep him informed of the movements of 
the Union Army, but they had been inter- 
cepted, and in sight of Harrisburg he 
learned that the Union Army was in pur- 
suit. Turning, he fought at Gettysburg. 
How his troops were victorious on_ the 
first day, how the battle of the second day 
was a tie, and how the third day was a 
victory for the North, there is no space to 
tell. When the armies withdrew, Adams 
County had a richer history, of courage 
and agony and triumph and defeat. Every 
house in the county-seat and every farm- 
house over a territory of 25 square miles 
had been the scene of thrilling experi- 
ences, and those who lived through them 
were not only adults, but boys and girls 
as well. 

Now I have told you the story of my 
county: what of yours? 
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THE POETRY CORNER 





DuBose Heyward 


HE name, DuBose Heyward, connotes 

South Carolina, her people and coun- 
try, but it connotes more—a novelist, a 
dramatist, a poet of distinction and 
power. 

Born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1885, DuBose Heyward was descended 
from a long line of Revolutionary and 
Colonial ancestors. In his childhood and 
youth he knew at first hand the poverty 
incident to the Reconstruction period in 
the South. At an early age, he was the 
sole support of his mother. He grew to 
know intimately his home city, the coun- 
try that surrounds it, the people of the 
“hills”—the North Carolina mountains— 
and the legends that belong to the sec- 
tion. Fortunately, when Mr. Heyward 
began to write it was this familiar life 
that came naturally to his pen. 

As a poet he first became known in 
literary circles in 1922 with the publica- 
tion of Carolina Chansons, in collabora- 
tion with Hervey Allen, a book of poems 
dealing with the legends and landscapes 
of Charleston. In the following year ap- 
peared a second volume of verse, with 
descriptions of the mountains of North 
Carolina and the lowlands of South 
Carolina—Skylines and Horizons. 


As a novelist and a portrayer of the 
American Negro, Mr. Heyward made him- 
self famous with his third volume, Porgy, 
based on some of the actual adventures in 
the life of a real Negro, the crippled 
black beggar of Catfish Row. Mamba’s 
Daughters, a later novel, is another sig- 
nificant milestone in American literature. 


Now, nearly ten years after Skylines 
and Horizons, comes Jasbo Brown, a col- 
lection of the best of his earlier poems 
and some new ones. The title poem, too 
long to quote, pays tribute to Jasbo 
Brown, who according to tradition gave 
his name to jazz. Mr. Heyward says of 
him that he was an “itinerant Negro 
player along the Mississippi and later, 
in Chicago cabarets.” Here, woven into 
singing meter, are the Negro spirituals, 
the “blues”, the “croonings” in the natu- 
ral setting of a southern water front. 

The poems which make up the volume 
are varied in theme and in rhythm. There 
are praises of the Big Smokies in North 
Carolina, near neighbors of Mr. Heyward 
in summer time. There are love songs; 
poignant brief narratives, such as “The 
Woman”, here quoted, and “Black Christ- 
mas”, beginning—“I thought the feud 
was ended last Christmas Day,” which 
offers the germ for a magnificent one-act 
play; bits of Negro philosophy and be- 
liefs; and here and there insight into the 
poet’s own thoughts and dreams. 

The following poems are all reprinted 
from Mr. Heyward’s latest volume, Jasbo 
Brown, by the kind permission of the 





DUBOSE HEYWARD 


author and of the publishers, Farrar & 
Rinehart. 


Evening in the Great Smokies 


This is their moment, when the brimming 
skies 

Tilt mellow radiance along the wind 

To pour through drowsy valleys, and behind 

Far peaks. Compassionate the mountains rise, 

Dim with the wistful dimness of old eyes 

That, having looked on life time out of mind 

Know that the simple gift of being kind 

Is greater than all wisdom of the wise. 


In this deep moment, hushed and intimate, 

When the great hills lean close and under- 
stand, 

While silence broods, and beauty is made 


plain, 

Children in life’s dark house may swing a 
gate 

That lets into a lucent, ample land 

Where lips struck dumb may learn to sing 
again. 


The Town in Spring 
These are the days when I can love the town; 
Now, when the year is clean and new and 
sweet. 
When the great mountain schooners rumble 
down, 
White-crested, and slow-moving, fleet on fleet, 
Leading a - apmy heifer, or a steer, 
A rangy mule or two, a pair of hounds; 
To barter for a flowered calico, 
A ribbon for the red-cheeked daughter’ s hair, 
And black tobacco for the coming year. 
Now there is laughter in the open square, 
The whine of brakes, and cracking of the 
whips, 
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Loud banter while the old horse-trader’s mare 
Is auctioned—old songs vie with older quips. 
The girls go flocking up and down the street, 
A startled wonder in their hill-blue eyes, 
Amazement and delight upon their lips. 
Men, cons much too large for crowding 
8, 
Stride —_ the street, and answer with a 


The oan s of acquaintances they meet. 

Boys vomut the pavement in new overalls, 

And trade unendingly in dogs and guns; 

While wagon- ial frame wan, madonna 
faces, 

That quiver into eager, fleeting smiles, 

And there is talk of undiscovered places 

Above the soaring laurel-bordered miles. 

Soon flame-azaleas on the mountain-side 

Will smolder out and die; the laurel-tide 

Will sway and hesitate at Summer's touch. 

Then they will pass, these people that I 


now, 
And understand a little, and love much. 


The Woman 


Among the sullen peaks she stood at bay 

And paid life’s hard account from her small 
store. 

Knowing the code of mountain wives, she bore 

The burden of the days without a sigh; 

And, sharp against the somber winter sky, 

I saw her drive her steers afield each day. 


Hers was the hand that sunk the furrows 
dee 

Across the rocky, grudging southern slope. 

At first youth left her face, and later, hope; 

Yet through each mocking spring and barren 


all, 
She reared her lusty brood, and gave them all 
That gladder wives and mothers love to keep. 


And when the sheriff shot her eldest son 
Beside his still, so well she knew her part, 
She gave no healing tears to ease her heart; 
But took the blow upstanding, with her eyes 
As drear and bitter as the winter skies. 
Seeing her then, I thought that she had won. 


But yesterday her man returned too soon 

And found her tending, with a reverent touch, 

One scarlet bloom; and, having drunk too 
much, 

He snatched its flame and quenched it in the 
dirt. 

Then, like a creature with a mortal hurt, 

She fell, and wept away the afternoon. 


Milestones 


Once, in a darkened crowd, 
I heard you laugh; 
And for a moment, once 


T saw you flare 
Warm in the 4 of a friend; 
But when the lights went up, 


And when I looked again, 
You were not there. 
Children have touched me often 
With your —_ 
Death brought you to my bedside 
One black 
And, with the ;™ of an old, sad woman 
You kissed me twice; 
But, when I groped for you 
You went away. 
Now, while long evening hills 
Ride down the west, 
Like caravans of opal 
Sunset bound, 
Pulling the dusty dark along the dew; 
Million-tongued and strange, 
You summon me. 
And I must quench my fire, 
And follow you. 
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Shrines for Literary Worshippers 


Houses of Famous Authors Which Have Been Converted 


HE idea of turning the homes of great 

writers into intimate museums is a 
charming way of keeping ever fresh and 
vital in our minds the lives and habits of 
our literary heroes. These old houses that 
have so bravely withstood the passing of 
time and the changing of customs reflect 
the personalities and characters of their 
famous inhabitants. Thus the boredom 
and dryness that we unconsciously con- 
nect with a formal museum is dispelled; 
an hour in the home of Balzac or Dickens 
is a genuinely thrilling experience. 

In the courtyard of No. 47, rue Ray- 
nouard, Passy, there is a cottage that is, 
to my way of thinking, both inside and 
out, the dearest house in all Paris. It is 
of grayish stucco and is old and low and 
rambling. At one side is a garden con- 
cealed from the eyes of the curious by a 
wrought-iron fence and a hedge of shrub- 
bery. Like a house from a favorite novel, 
one is apt to think. 

This was the home of Honoré de Balzac 
from November, 1840, until the winter of 
1847-48. Here the author of La Comédie 
Humaine lived quite alone, except for his 
housekeeper, the faithful Madame de 
Brugnolle, and while here wrote, among 
other things, part of About Catherine de 
Medici, Lost Illusions, Modeste Mignon, 
The Peasants, Cousin Betty, and Cousin 
Pons. 





Into Intimate Museums 
By MARION BERRY 


One enters a small hall, with walls the 
shade of lapis lazuli, which leads into a 
low-ceilinged room Balzac used as his 
bedroom. Next is the salon, a room with 
Freneh windews -and a~quaint marble 
mantel, and quite bare of furniture save 
for glass cases containing photographs of 
Balzac’s birthplace and other pictures 
associated with him. One cabinet con- 
tains a proof sheet with corrections in 
Balzac’s handwriting and some amusing 
caricatures. 

In the passage between the salon and 
the salle a manger (dining room) is a 
pathetic reminder of the hardships that 
often accompanied literary careers in the 
*forties—the trapdoor by means of which 
Balzac escaped his creditors. The house 
was ideally planned for those flights, for 
although the front, on the rue Raynouard, 
is but one story high, the rear is three 
stories and faces another street. 

Of all the rooms, the salle a manger is 
the most attractive, and while the furni- 
ture there now did not belong to Balzac, 
it is of the period and in excellent taste. 
A delightful feature is a white porcelain 
stove that was there when Balzac was the 
tenant. 

The study, naturally, is the shrine of 
the house, for here, near the window, are 
Balzac’s writing table and armchair. On 
the table is a cast of his hand and several 
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THE BALZAC HOUSE 
From an etching by Plowman, Courtesy N. Y. Public Library 


rare old volumes from his own biblio- 
théque. Pictures of his parents, his sister, 
and Mme. de Berny, his first love, are on 
the walls, which are of soft red damask. 
Here, too, is hung, in a gold frame, a 
piece of cardboard on which is written, 
“Ici un Rembrandt”. So it was when 
Balzac lived there; he could not afford a 
Rembrandt, but it pleased his fancy to 
imagine that one hung on his study wall. 

From the study to the garden is but 
a step, and from the garden balustrade 
one may look down upon Paris and the 
winding Seine. What sunsets Balzac must 
have seen from the heights of Passy; 
what dreams he must have had in his en- 
chanted garden! 


At the other end of Paris, near the 
Place de la Bastille, in the historic 
Quartier du Marais is the Place des 
Vosges, with its mellowed red-brick 
houses of the time of Henry IV. At No. 6 
lived Victor Hugo for fifteen years. There 
he wrote Songs of Twilight, Lights and 
Shadows, and other works. It is now the 
Victor Hugo Museum and one may 
wander from room to room examining 
with delight numerous designs by Hugo, 
caricatures of the period, photographs of 
his grandchildren, and many intimate be- 
longings of the writer. 

What the admirers of Hugo and Balzac 
have done to preserve the homes of those 
two immortals, the lovers of Dickens have 
done in his memory. In 1923, the Dickens 
Fellowship bought No. 48 Doughty Street, 
London, the first house Dickens rented. 
Dickens House, as it is now called, is the 
headquarters of the Dickens Fellowship 
and houses the Dickens Museum and 
Library. 

It was to this house that Dickens came 
to live in March, 1837, a year after his 
marriage to Catherine Hogarth, and here 
they stayed until December, 1839. One 
wonders how the youthful couple planned 
and arranged this, their first home; 
whether they started housekeeping after 
the rapturous, though delightfully prac- 
tical, manner of Bella Wilfer and her 
John, or after the equally blissful, though 
not so satisfactory, manner of David Cop- 
perfield and his Dora. Here may be seen 
the author’s wedding present to his wife 
—an old-fashioned calling case that was, 
no doubt, her most precious possession. 

Those two years were eventful in the 
history of English literature, for it was 
at this time that Dickens rose from 
obscurity to fame, and while living here 
he wrote the latter half of Pickwick 
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Papers, Oliver Twist, and Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

During this period his two daughters, 
Mamie (Mary) and Kate, were born; 
and one smiles as one sees a note written 
by Dickens inviting a friend to the chris- 
tening of “an infant phenomenum”. 

The walls are covered with pictures of 
his best-loved and best-known characters, 
scenes from his novels, drawings by 
Cruikshank and Phiz, photographs of 
Dickens and his family, joyous gather- 
ings of friends at Gadshill, and of course, 
many views of Gadshill itself. Those who 
enjoy Pickwick Papers most of all will 
revel in a room in the basement fashioned 
after the kitchen at Dingley Dell. 

“Come, let us survey this room in company 
with the estimable Mr. Snodgrass. ... He 
describes it as a large apartment with a red 
brick floor and a capacious chimney; the 
ceiling garnished with hams, sides of bacon, 
and ropes of onions. The walls were deco- 
rated with several hunting whips, two or 
three bridles, a saddle, and an old rusty 
blunderbuss, with an inscription below it, 
intimating that it was ‘Loaded’—as it ha 
been, on the same authority, for half a cen- 
tury at least. An old eight-day clock, of 
solemn and sedate demeanor, ticked gravely 
in one corner; and a silver watch, of equal 
antiquity, dangled from one of the many 
hooks which ornamented the dresser.” 

As there is a Dickens Fellowship, so 
there is a Bronté Society, which recently, 
thanks to the generosity of Sir James 
Roberts, came into the possession of the 
old rectory at Haworth, Yorkshire, where 
the Reverend Patrick Bronté lived with 
his talented daughters. This lonely par- 
sonage, next to the old churchyard, sur- 
rounded by an expanse of bleak moor- 
land, will henceforth be the Bronté So- 
ciety’s museum and library. 

Lately, many people whose literary 
saints are Charlotte and Emily made a 
pilgrimage to Haworth Village for the 
opening ceremony. These pilgrims were 
rewarded with a sight of Charlotte’s paint 
box, her little washstand, her workbox, 
her embroideries, and the sisters’ draw- 
ings. What touched the Bronté devotees 
most of all were the marks on the nursery 
walls where the five little sisters, over a 
century ago, measured their heiglits. 
Those faint lines brought vividly to each 
beholder those strange, serious children, 
and the passions, sufferings, and struggles 
that as women they had to endure, which 
explain such books as Jane Eyre and 
Wuthering Heights. 

Few visit London without going to the 
Cheshire Cheese; some go for the ale and 
the famous rump steak, kidney, lark, and 
oyster pudding, and its associations with 
Dr. Johnson. 

It is but a short stroll from Wine Court 
and the Cheese down Fleet Street to the 
Doctor’s house. One should take this walk 
in a leisurely manner, inspecting en route 
Johnson Court and Bolt Court. The 
houses Johnson occupied in these two 
places have long since been demolished, 
but a bit farther on in Gough Square, at 
No. 17, the house still stands in which 


Samuel Johnson lived from 1748 to 1758, 
and compiled the Dictionary that brought 
him eternal fame. It is a Georgian build- 
ing with a simple doorway, to one side of 
which is a plaque stating: 
DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 
Author 
Lived Here. B. 1709. D. 1784 


Inside are lovely paneled walls and a 
very fine old staircase. The room most 
venerated is the one in the attic where 
Johnson and his six amanuenses labored 
incessantly upon the Dictionary. In John- 
son’s time one saw “five or six Greek 
folios, a deal writing desk, a chair and a 
half. Johnson, giving to his guest the en- 
tire seat, tottered himself on one with 
only three legs and one arm.” Here one 
sees today an autographed letter and an 
early edition of the noted Dictionary. 

Off the beaten track of tourists is a 
little cottage in Stafford that is the mecca 
for fishermen from all parts of the globe, 
for it was once the home of Izaak Walton, 
the genial philosopher of The Compleat 
Angler. That there is no dearth of Wal- 
ton enthusiasts on this side of the Atlantic 
is apparent from the fact that an Ameri- 
can committee, organized under J. S. 
Auerbach of New York, helped consider- 
ably in raising the funds necessary for 
the memorial. 

Many know the window in memory of 
Izaak Walton in the Church of Saint- 
Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street, of 
which he was a vestryman, and in Chan- 
cery Lane may be seen the site of a shop 
he kept; but it is in Stafford, where he 
was born, that his mellow personality is 
most strongly felt today. Walton retired 
from the commercial world in 1644, and 
leaving London behind, bought this prop- 
erty near his birthplace. It was at this 
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time, too, that he commenced to work, 
in his leisurely way, on his classic, the 
first editions of The Compleat Angler 
appearing in 1653. 

News has recently come from England 
that the British Government has bought 
the cottage at Kirriemuir, Scotland, 
where Sir James M. Barrie was born. I 
know of no finer tribute that a nation 
could pay one of its greatest living play- 
wrights and novelists, and I can think of 
nothing that could give Sir James’ ad- 
mirers a more genuine pleasure than a 
visit to this wee house where they may 
gaze from “a window in Thrums”. 

In Margaret Ogilvy, the story of his 
mother, Barrie wrote: “On the day I was 
born we bought six hair-bottomed chairs, 
and in our little house it was an event, 
the first great victory in a woman’s long 
campaign; how they had been labored 
for, the pound-note and the thirty three- 
penny bits they cost, what anxiety there 
was about the purchase, the show they 
made in possession of the west room. . .” 


Whether or not these chairs will still 
be in the west room I cannot say, nor do 
I know if the visitors will see the ward- 
robe in her room where Margaret so 
proudly hung her best silk. But every- 
one will want to call up the stair, as did 
the small son long ago: “Margaret 
Ogilvy, are you there?” 

These intimate literary shrines will 
never be places of interest to the casual 
sight-seer, but the discriminating visitor 
will always find them havens of joy and 
will ever have cause to be grateful to 
those whose efforts made possible the 
preservation of these famous houses. 





Reprinted by permission from The Living 
Age. 


THE CHESHIRE CHEESE, famous London Inn frequented by Dr. Samuel Johnson. From an etching 
by W. H. Boucher after the painting by W. Dendy Sadler. (Courtesy of the Schwartz Galleries.) 








How | Got My Literary Start 


Personal Messages to Young Writers by Outstanding 
American Authors 


X. By LOUIS BROMFIELD 


ALWAYS wanted to write as far back 

as I can remember and the first recog- 
nition I received came at the age of eleven 
when I wrote a story in French in which 
all the characters were prehistoric ani- 
mals. I do not think that anything, even 
persistent failure, could have stopped me. 
I should have gone on writing and writing 
and stowing it away in a desk. I had a 
grandfather who did that. When he died, 
his desk was found stuffed with writings 
on human behavior, philosophy, and eco- 
nomics. During his life he had never told 
anyone he wrote. 


It was inevitable that if I was to write, 
I should be a novelist, because as far back 
as I can remember I was always filled 
with wonder and curiosity about people. 
I can honestly say that the only people 
who bore me are fakes and liars, and they 
grow tiresome because of their insincerity 
and constant lack of reality. 


I wanted to write in order to tell what 
I saw in people, and to make others, if 
possible, find this or that character as 
fascinating as I found it. And that is still 
the principal force behind any story or 
novel which I undertake. Tricks of tech- 
nique, experiments, even style are instinc- 
tively important to me only as they serve 
to create the characters I have in mind 
and to help to make more clear the 
stories which the characters create out of 
themselves. People are to me as fasci- 
nating as bacilli to the bacteriologist. It is 
impossible to sit at a dinner table or enter 
a room where there are new people with- 
out feeling an intense desire to know 
them better, to understand why they speak 
in a certain way, why they use certain 
words, and why they react in certain 
fashions to certain remarks. This interest 
makes life, quite aside from novel writing, 
vastly entertaining. 


During the War I served with the 
French Army and when the War was 
finished I remained in France, continuing 
to scribble down anecdotes and impres- 
sions. I was twenty-one when I returned 
to America to finish a novel I had begun 
abroad. When it was finished I took it to 
my publisher and he agreed to issue it, 
but on second thought suggested that I 
keep it a little longer and rewrite it. The 
theme was excellent, but technically I 
was, in the opinion of the publisher, not 
quite up to it. It was a time when the 
book shops were filled with the autobio- 
graphical first novels of countless young 
men all hailed as geniuses, and to refuse 
publication required great strength of 
judgment. After much hesitation, I de- 
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Louis Bromfield is young, vigorous, and full of 
the joy of life, and his personality is mirrored 
in his novels. Born in Ohio, educated at Cornell 
and other colleges, he served with the French 
Army during the World War, and has lived 
much abroad. Beginning in 1924, he published 
in .quick succession “The Green Bay Tree”, 
“Possession”, and “Early Autumn”, the last of 
which won the Pulitzer Prize. 


cided not to publish. After that I wrote 
four other novels, none of which were even 
submitted to a publisher. And then with 
the fifth I realized that I had done what 
I meant to do. It was that first bright 
moment every writer must have sooner or 
later if he works long enough —the 
moment when he knows that in his own 
esteem he has arrived. 


But the best moment was the appear- 
ance of the first reviews. The first book 
was successful. I have had luck ever 
since. Some men, I suppose, find writing 
easy. It has not been so for me, and will, 
I think, never be easy. Each new book, 
each new story, is a new undertaking, as 
full of difficulties as any which have gone 
before. In a fashion, each one grows more 
difficult, for the longer one writes the 
more exacting one becomes. Facility 
should, I think, be regarded with suspi- 
cion and every time one sits down to write, 
one ought to undertake something he has 
never done before. I think no vocation 
has such rewards or yields so much free- 
dom, and if one is interested and amused 
by people, the material is inexhaustible. 





March 
Anniversaries 











Thursday, March 3 

Epmunp WAtter born, 1606 

Waller was an odd sort of revolutionary: 
one who introduced regularity. The verse 
of the seventeenth century was becoming 
wildly lawless, and Waller gave it poise and 
dignity again, Dryden said of him: “Rime 
has all the advantages of prose besides its 
own. But the cuslilenee and dignity of it 
were never fully known till Mr. Waller first 
taught it.” Besides being a poet, Waller was 
a busy politician and an — -going patriot. 
His finest poem begins, “Go, lovely rose”. 


Sunday, March 6 


E.izaBeTtH Barrett Browninc born, 1806 
This greatest of English women poets was 
the wife of the famous poet, Robert Brown- 
ing, and their striking personal romance has 
lately been made the subject of a popular 
play, The Barretts of Wimpole Street. Mrs. 
Browning wrote with fervor and spirit, often 
in behalf of humanitarian causes such as the 
crusade against child labor and the move- 
ment to win freedom for Italy. One of her 
most beautiful short lyrics is The Musical 
Instrument. Her masterpiece is the collection 
of love poems, Sonnets from the Portuguese. 


Wednesday, March 9 


Anna L. Barpautp died, 1825 
Mrs. Barbauld was the daughter of a 

clergyman and the wife of a clergyman. 
Many of her books, in verse and prose, were 
written for young people, for whom she and 
her husband conducted a school. She wrote 
a poem beginning 

“Life! I know not what thou art,” 
and concludi 

“Say —_ = Night—but in some 

brighter clime 

Bid me Good Morning.” 
This was chosen by Palgrave for inclusion in 
the Golden Treasury. 


Wednesday, March 16 


Percy MacKaye born, 1875 

Himself the son of an actor, Steele Mac- 
Kaye, Mr. MacKaye has devoted much of his 
activity to the theater. But some of his plays 
have been in verse, and he has also written 
a number of non-dramatic poems—one of 
which, The Automobile, has been quoted in 
many anthologies. Among his best-known 
plays are Caliban, Sanctuary, Mater, This 
Fine Pretty World, and a play about Wash- 
ington that readers of Scholastic have had the 
privilege of reading and perhaps of pro- 


ducing. 
Thursday, March 17 

Jean INcELow born, 1820 

This English poet wrote much and well, 
and a number of her poems have become 
perennial favorites—among them Divided, 
Songs of Seven, and High Tide on the Coast 
of Lincolnshire. The last is regarded as one 
of the finest ballads in the English language. 
Miss Ingelow also wrote fiction, particularly 
short stories for children. One of them, 
Mopsa the Fairy, has become a classic. 


Saturday, March 19 


Wituram ALuincHam born, 1824 

One critic calls Allingham “the nicest 
craftsman among the Irish poets”. He pub- 
lished eleven collections of verse. The best 
of the poems he wrote are those that deal 
with fairy-folk, such as the favorite that be- 
gins “Up the airy mountain”. Often, like 
the Japanese poets, Allingham is startlingly 
brief; and he is at his best when simple and 
purely melodious. 
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Hans Bulow’s Last Puppet 


A One-Act Play by GRACE DORCAS RUTHENBURG 


CHARACTERS: 
Tilda 
Hans 
Herald 
Old Clothes Man 
Cat 


First produced at the University Theater, 
November 6-10, 1928, by the Department of 
Drama, Yale University. 


ScENE: 


The shop of Hans Bulow, puppetmaker. A 
barren room, doors left and right, a work- 
bench near center, a bucket of paste with a 
brush protruding, and a few straight chairs. 
A latticed window at the back opens on the 
street. In one corner is a built-in cupboard 
with doors, all much worn. It is the day of 
the ball of the Markgraf of Munich. As the 
curtain rises, Hans Bulow is seated on the 
workbench with his head in his hands. His 
daugher Tilda, a girl of about fifteen, is bend- 
ing over the paste-bucket on the floor left of 
the bench. One long golden braid dangles 
over her left shoulder. The other one is 
cropped short. Father and daughter are both 
poorly dressed. 

Hans’ head drops lower and he sobs. Tilda 
leaves the paste-bucket and runs over to him. 


Titpa (Comfortingly): There is still my 
right braid, Father! 

Hans (Shaking his head): Heaven forbid 
that I should take your right braid also! Pig 
that I was to use the left one. It would never 
have happened had it not been the puppet of 
the Countess of Dresden. Besides, if we 
should get an order now, there is nothing to 
make a head to go under the hair! 

Tiwpa (Going to the cupboard): Oh, I am 
sure— 

Hans (His head dropping again): The 
sign that has swung on the same hook outside 
our door for two hundred years must now 
come down! Run, Tilda, remove it before 
someone comes to see our disgrace. 

Tiupa: Surely there is something left in 
the cupboard with which to make puppets. A 
scrap of Aunt Sophronia’s wedding gown—! 

(The Herald toots distantly outside.) 

Hans: No, no! I used the last bit to make 
a sailor-boy for the Duke of Dublin. 

Tipa (Rummaging): At least I think I 
saw one last pie-dish with which you used to 
make shining armor! 

Hans: The last pie-dish went into the 
manufacture of a knight for the Duchess of 
Bloomsbury. There is nothing! Bring in the 
sign! 

Titpa: No, no, Father! (There is a toot- 
ling of a@ trumpet outside.) Listen! The 
Markgraf of Munich is giving a ball to the 
Prince tonight. Who knows but what he may 
want a fine marionette with which to enter- 
tain him? 

Hans (Jumping up in horror): No, no! 
Don’t tell me that the Markgraf of Munich is 
in town! 

Titpa: Giving a ball. I heard it in the mar- 
ket from his own cook! Listen, you can hear 
his herald. 

Hans: No, no! bring in the sign! Bring 
it in quickly! 

Titpa: But, Father, he may give you an 
order, and the money in advance with which 
to buy materials. 

Hans (Striding about and shaking his 
head, distraught): The honor of the house of 
Hans Bulow is wrecked, routed, ruined— 

Tiwpa: Just think! The footman may come 
at any minute to that door in his golden tas- 
sels, to pound on it and say, “Open, Hans 


Bulow! Open in the name of the law! Here 
are three golden gulden to make my master a 
puppet by nightfall!” 

ans (Terrified): No, no! 

Titpa: How we should work, Father! How 
our fingers would fly! 

Hans: No, Tilda! 

Titpa: But he might! So easily he might! 

Hans: I couldn’t bear it. 

Titpa: And the sign would keep on swing- 
ing on the same hook— 

(The Herald toots nearer.) 

Hans (With agitation): Bring it in! 
Bring it in now! 

Tipa: But why, Father? 

Hans (Shaking on his bench): If only I 
had not spent the money for your mother’s 
funeral wreath! 

Titpa: What money, Father? What are 
you talking about? 

Hans: Tilda, my daughter, it was for 
your mother’s memory. But oh, if I had only 
saved out one gulden! 

Tipa: What gulden? 

Hans: The honor of our two-hundred-year- 
old shop is gone! Six months ago the Mark- 
graf of Munich did indeed order a puppet for 
this very ball. Three golden gulden he put 


into my hand saying, “Make me a puppet to — 


show the Prince.” Three golden gulden! 
“One of your miraculous puppets.” Three 
gulden he put into my hand and said, “Make 
me such a puppet as no one has ever seen.” 
Three golden gulden, and I spent them two 
days later for your mother’s funeral wreath. 
(The tootling is growing louder down the 
street.) . .. It is enough that misfortune 
should have swept our shelves and dislodged 
our sign from its hook, but to batten down 
our shutters upon a stained reputation. . . . 
Tt is unbearable! (Hans sobs.) .. . Quick! 
Quick, bring in the sign! Perhaps he may 
forget for the present and I can some day re- 
pay him. (Tilda starts for the door. As she is 
about to open it the tootling grows very loud 
indeed and there is a knock.) . It is too 
late! 

Titpa: No, no, it may be the grocer boy! 

Hans: It is he! 

Tuva: Or the Old Clothes Man! 

Hans: It is he! It is he! His trumpet! 

Titpa: Quick! We'll hide! 

Hans (Following her toward the cup- 
board): Yes, yes, we'll hide! (He stops at 
the cupboard door.) No, no, it would not be 
honorable! (He runs back toward the door, 
where the knocking continues.) But there is 
no possibility of giving the Markgraf a pup- 
pet! ... (Knock. He scuttles back toward 
the cupboard. ) ... But my name as a trades- 
man! ... An artisan! (Knock. He runs back 
toward the door and balances midway, first 
on one foot and then on the other. Tilda 
comes out of the cupboard. The door opens 
and the Herald of the Markgraf of Munich 
stands on the threshold in his golden tassels. 
Hans and Tilda bow.) 
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Heratp (Tootling): Hans Bulow! 

Hans: Sir! (He bows nervously.) 

Heratp: I have the honor and the pleasure 
to ask of you the puppet which my master 
the Markgraf of Munich is to display before 
the Prince! 

Hans (Bowing): If your Worship please, 
it is not yet finished. 

Heratp: What! 

Tapa (Curtseying): 
for the carving, sir! 

Heratp: It has been ordered six months. 

Hans (Earnestly): For ordinary puppets, 
yes, six months is sufficient. . . . 

Heratp: Well? 

Hans: But for the puppets of the House 
of Bulow— 

Heratp: Yes? 

Hans: No! 

Tuva (Shaking her head): No, no! 

Heratp: But—! 

Hans: For the House of Bulow, it takes 
no less than six months and one hour. 

Heratp: But the Markgraf cannot wait to 
see it! 

Tuva (Pleadingly): Just one little hour! 

Heratp (Softening) : Well—well—I could, 
T suppose, dally at the tavern for a few min- 
utes longer. Very well! Have it ready 
when I come back! (He goes, tootling on his 
trumpet. As soon as he is gone, Hans hops 
about desperately.) 

Hans: Nothing! Nothing left in the 
house! Tilda, your father is a good-for- 
nothing, a scoundrel, a rogue, a—a—thief! 

(The Old Clothes Man outside, calling, 
“Bustles, basques and furbelows, fiddles, 
flasks and amber. All good people here 
below, I buy antiques remember!”) 

Tipa: Listen, Father! There goes the 
Old Clothes Man! We will pawn some- 
thing! 

Hans: There is nothing left to pawn! 

Tirpa: I know! My emerald bottle! 

Hans: My dear, not your cherished bottle! 
Anyway, he has already refused it thirteen 
times. Who would take a bottle that has a 
crack in it? . . . But wait! There is still 
my gilded sword! 

Titpa: Father, not your beloved sword! 
Besides, who would take a sword that had 
been used to dig up beans? The Old 
Clothes Man has already refused it seven- 
teen times. (The Old Clothes Man comes 
closer.) I know! 

Hans: What? 

Tr.pa: We will pawn the cat! 

Hans: Not your cat! The companion of 
your childhood! How often you have loved 
to stroke its fur! 

Tipa: For the honor of the house! Kitty, 
kitty, kitty! (She runs out and brings the 
cat in in her arms.) 

Hans: My dear! 

Titpa: See how sweetly she looks up at 
us! . . . "(She puts her head out of the 
window.) Old Clothes Man! (Bravely.) ... 
I’m sure he will be good to her! (The Old 
Clothes Man puts his head through the win- 
dow.) 

Ovp CLotrues Man: 
and furbelows— 

Tr.pa: Dear Old Clothes Man, we have 
a very valuable article to sell! 

Oxtp CLotnes Man: What is it? 


It takes so long 


Buckles, basques, 
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Tmpa: See! Our cat! 

Oxtp CLotHes Man: Cat? Let’s see her. 

Titpa (Stroking the cat): See? 

Otp CLotHes Man: That? You call 
that a cat? She looks more like a muddy 
overshoe. I buy only sleek cats, slick cats, 
glossy cats, cats that have eaten lots and 
lots and lots of rats! Haven’t you anything 
else? 

Titpa: Only my petticoat, and the ruffle’s 
torn. 

Op CrotHes Man (To Hans): How 
about you, old fellow? 

Hans (Proudly): These socks I have on! 

Titpa: Father! You will have nothing 
left between your breeches and your shoes! 

Hans: Tilda, my dear, your darns alone 
should be worth a fortune. 

Otp CLotues Man: As usual, I see there 
is nothing for me here! . . . Good morning! 
(He withdraws his head.) 

Titpa: Wait! Wait! I have a beautiful 
emerald bottle with a cork and only one 
crack in it! 

Otp Crornes Man (Irascibly): What! 
Again? 

Hans (Quickly) : She is only twitting you! 
But a sword now, a fine sword that saw des- 
perate service in Zanzibar? 

Oxtp CLotues Man: I know that sword! 
For the eighteenth time, no! It wouldn’t cut 
butter! (He goes off as the knocking be- 
gins at the door again.) 

Hans: Let us open the door, Tilda, and 
throw ourselves on the Markgrat’s mercy! 

Heratp (opening the door himself): 
What’s this? What’s this? I don’t see any 
puppet yet! 

Hans: I—~I— 

Titpa: Please, sir, the weskit is not yet 
seamed! Three quarters of an hour longer! 

Heratp: Are you sure—? 

TirrpaA: Oh, surely you will have it, sir! 
(Ready to cry.) Only a little three quarters 
of an hour! 

Heratp: I don’t like it, but after all I can 
drink another half gallon of grog. Be sharp 
about it! (The door closes behind him.) 

Hans: Three quarters of an hour! What, 
oh what will we do? The Herald will be 
back in three quarters of an hour and the 
blotch of dishonor will rest forever on Tilda’s 
golden hair. There is nothing else to do! 
; Tilda! 

Titpa (weeping): Yes, Father? 

Hans: Tilda, I saw a shadow against the 
grating. It may be a stray scrap of silk that 
has blown against the house. Run look! 
(Tilda runs out. Hans goes into the next 
room and brings back a huge sword. He 
polishes it gently against his knee.) Proud 
sword, it will go easier with my poor daugh- 
ter when I am out of the way. . . . If they 
find me in the morning—so! with you stick- 
ing through me, they will say, “Poor girl! 
Her father was a weak soul and came to a 
suitable end!” And then they will find her a 
nice position as governess. (He lifts the 
sword to thrust it through his heart) . 
How I should like to see her just once more! 
(He peers longingly toward the door.) ... 
But no. I must do it quickly . . . (He lifts 
the sword again.) . Poor Tilda, she 
won’t have me to scrub the floor for her . . . 
(He goes to the cupboard and brings back 
a paper which he spreads on the for.) I 
will fall here on this paper, where it will be 
easier for her to clean up afterward. . . . 
If I had only saved the money I spent on the 
funeral wreath! Now then! (He lifts the 
sword.) . . . But perhaps after all it would 
make less trouble for her if I went out into 
the garden behind the empty woodhouse. . . 
Yes, that is best. (He shoulders the sword 
and trots out just as Tilda comes in from the 
other side carrying the emerald bottle.) 

Titpa: Poor Father Hans! Where has he 
gone in his sorrow, I wonder? If I could 
only find so much as a little ribbon on my 
underwear to help him! (She looks, and 


shakes her head.) Emerald bottle, no one— 
not even my father—knows what I know, 
that you were once owned by a countess and 
contain poison. . See, I have only to 
push this little cork in and put you to my 
lips. If I die now, people will say, “Poor 
man! He lost his only daughter yesterday. 
No wonder with so much grief he became 
addled and forgot where he put the Mark- 
graf’s puppet. ... Then they will let him go. 


_. . « Otherwise they might send him to the 


dungeon—my poor dear innocent father that 
only used the money to buy my mother a 
funeral wreath! Open, little bottle! (She 
starts to open it.) . . . How thoughtless I 
am! If I fall down here on the floor it will 
be hard for him to lift me. He is not so 
strong as he used to be. . . . Perhaps if I 
lie on the bench? (She lies down on the 
bench.) . . . Little bottle, open! (She starts 
to drink and sits up suddenly.) . . . No, no! 
How stupid I am! To think of letting him 
find me here on the bench! He might take 
heart disease from the shock. . . . He shall 
discover me in bed and think at first I am 
only sleeping. In that way he can learn the 
truth gradually. (She starts toward the door, 
and as she does so, bumps into Hans, who 
is just coming in with the sword in his hand.) 

Hans: Tilda, my dear—my darling Tilda! 
(She sees the sword.) 

Titpa: What are you doing with your 
sword? 

Hans (Forcing himself to speak lightly) : 
That? I am—lI am about to dig in the garden. 
Only think! I saw a bean coming up. 

Tipa: In the middle of the winter? 

Hans (Hastily): But you! What are you 
doing with your bottle? 

Titpa: How silly of you not to remember. 
It is ink I am taking to my bedroom to write 
invitations for your birthday party. 

Hans: But my birthday isn’t till next Oc- 
tober. (He seizes the bottle.) It has cross- 
bones on it! It is poison! 

Tiupa (Snatching his sword): And you 
have been sharpening your sword! .. . 
Father! 








Remo Bufano—Marionette Artist 


NY one who 

enjoys “Hans 
Bulow’s Lasix 
Puppet” or has a 
desire to run a 
marionette show 
should know the 
name of Remo 
Bufano. From 
time to time no- 
tices appear of 
“The Giant of 
the Enchanted 
Voice”, “Little 
Black Sambo”, 
or, more ambi- 
tious still, “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”, puppet shows held 
at the Recital Theater, New York City, under 
the direction of Remo Bufano. Not only does 
Mr. Bufano run most elaborate and delightful 
shows, but he teaches those who are inter- 
ested to make their own marionettes and to 
stage their own plays. 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream” is the most 
beautiful of all his productions. In carrying 
out his idea, Mr. Bufano has made Titania, 
Moth, and Oberon tiny figures on strings and 
has added to their unreality by giving them 
scintillating metal wings, jewelled eyes, and 
filmy costumes. The players—that famous 
peasant slapstick group, headed by Bottom— 
are slow-moving, wooden puppets. Hermia 
and the notables at court are the tallest of all 
the figures. Mr. Bufano has proved to us that 
Shakespeare is an excellent playwright for 
any medium. 











Hans: Tilda! (They weep and embrace.) 
You weren’t going to leave me? 

Titpa: You were going to leave me! 

Hans: How could you! 

Tupa: How could you? 

Hans: I couldn’t. 1 had to come back to 
see you once more! 

Tupa: And I was trying to keep out of 
your sight! (There is a loud tootling and a 
knock on the door.) 

TocetHEerR: The Herald! 

Hans: Now we must throw ourselves at 
the Markgraf’s feet and let him do as he 
wills! (The door opens.) 

Heratp: Open! Open! Scoundrel! Thief! 
Burglar! Confess that you have squandered 
the money! (He flings out angrily.) 

Hans: Now its sign shall creak for 
nothing, this. shop that was fourided by your 
great-great-greai-great-great-grandfather shall 
be draggled in the dust. ot there will be an 
ineradicable splotch upon your golden hair! 

Tuva: Father! 

Hans: Tilda, let me die! They will be 
kinder to you! 

Tuva: No! Listen! 

Hans: Our name is at an end, but if I 
die it will be a less ignominous downfall. 

Titpa: Father, will you not listen! I have 
a plan! 

Hans: What possible plan is left? Not a 
cigar-box to make a limb! Not a jar, pipkin 
nor cannister to make a head. 

Tipa: Father, please! 

Hans: Already the rooms grow twilight 
with the shadow of disgrace! Already I can 
feel the dust of oblivion prickling in my 
nostrils. We are lost! lost! . 

Tuva (putting her hands over his mouth) : 
Father, remember! When I was a child did 
T not do little dances at which you laughed? 

Hans: Those were happy days! 

Tuva: Did I not move my head so—! 
And hold my skirts out stiff and walk with 
wooden knees? 

Hans: Yes, yes. 

Titpa: Did you not call me your little 
puppet and threaten to hang me over the 
doorway if ever our sign blew down? 

Hans: Yes, yes. Those merry times are 
passed. 

Titpa: Father! You shall send me as the 
puppet! 

ANS: As— 

Titpa: See how I shall prink before the 
Duke. . . . (She prinks.) How I shall bow 
before the Queen! (She bows.) How I shall 
dance and play the flute! (She holds an 
imaginary flute.) . . . The last puppet of 
the House of Bulow shall be so miraculously 
human, so. unbelievably real, that the name 
of our shop shall go down through all the 
centuries! 

Hans: Alas, alas, I could never bring my- 
self to allow you—! 

Tipa: Quick! 

Hans: Never shall the woe of my wrong- 
doing descend upon your slender shoulders! 

Titpa: Please, Father! 

Hans: Let you live forever, gaped at, 
stared at, pulled with strings, tickled by 
flies, chewed by moths, trampled and spun 
upon by spiders! 

Tirtpa: But our reputation! 

Hans: After the ball is over you will be 
put in the Markgraf’s Museum, to wear your 
heart out forever on a wall— 

Titpa (Frightened): Hush, Father! 

Hans: With other relics to frighten you! 
On one side a hideous mummy, and on the 
other a terrible mask, perhaps, to fill you 
with dread! 

Tipa: But it will be for you! 

Hans: No! A thousand times, no! 

Tipa: Father—! 

Hans (slowly): I have it! 

Titpa: What? 

Hans: I shall go myself! 

Tupa: No! 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Autumn in Colorado 


"THERE is nothing more beautiful than an 
autumn in the Rockies of Colorado. It is 
the last season of warm beauty, for winter 
has a cold austere sort that cannot compare 
with that of Indian summer. 

When all the leaves are painted in the red, 
the yellow, the brown, while here and there is 
left a bit of green which Jack Frost has over- 
looked, it seems as if summer has but pro- 
duced the raw material with which nature has 
manufactured a beautiful fabric. It is truly a 
picture which would teach any artist, no mat- 
ter how artistic he might be, a lesson of pure 
warm art which has happened and not been 
made. 

This season is between summer and win- 
ter; it is not too cold nor too hot; it has 
struck a happy medium which is as perfect as 
our human eyes will ever see. Now crops are 
harvested, and one may look upon field after 
field of shocked grain or green hay which is 
curing in the warm, yet not hot, sun. As one 
looks upon this, a feeling of complacency 
steals over him, and if he is at all sensitive or 
sentimental, a tingle or two will run up and 
down his spine at the sight of peace and pros- 
perity which lies before him. 

Now all living things of Colorado enjoy 
rest; the bear, fat, yet still half-heartedly 
looking for something more, ambles through 
the forest with a slow, awkward gait which 
shows that his body is willing but his dumb 
brain is not. The deer are feeling their best, 
for they have had good feed all summer; 
their one fear is the hunter. How sad it is 
that man must mar this nearly perfect season 
by hunting these dumb animals which share 
his environment. They in their dumb way are 
happy; it is their time of rest. It is too bad 
that man cannot learn to hunt with camera 
instead of gun, recording, not destroying, the 
pictures which he sees but does not appre- 
ciate. How inconsistent is the general trend 
of things when man who above all, with his 
superior senses should enjoy this celestial 
peace, only destroys it. 

The mountains are more alive with cloaks 
of brilliant hues. They seem like subjects of 
the higher peaks that have dressed in their 
finest garments for this galo show of nature 
which their monarchs, the peaks, are about 
to review. 

Slowly, one by one, as the holiday comes to 
a close, the kind old Mother Wind helps the 
trees out of their costumes and they set about 
preparing for the next glad event which will 
warm the hearts of many and please their 


kings, the peaks. 
—Hugh Earl Smith 


Manitou (Colorado) H. S. 
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Radio in the Home 


T thoroughly enjoy listening to our radio, 
but at times I wish to goodness it wasn’t in 
the house. I may be wrong, but the radio re- 
minds me of a wholesome normal child. Both 
are amusing and entertaining for a short 





time; then they seem to be on one’s nerves. 
When either child or radio is present, no one 
appears to relax. 
nervous tension. 
Many times when I come home dead tired 
and somewhat cross, I find, much to my dis- 
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comfort, the radio playing a mad he num- 
ber that nearly makes me scream. | hate eat- 
ing any meal which is accompanied by some 
hilarious radio program of modern music. 

A radio is a selfish thing, or rather it makes 
one selfish. My father, the other night, 
wished to hear the stock reports, while I was 
very anxious to hear Marlene Dietrich inter- 
viewed by Louella Parsons. A situation like 
that always begins a family argument. 

The radio has a very bad effect in the home 
especially if the latter is graced with a bevy 
of youngsters. Their evening studying is con- 
tinually disturbed by some interesting radio 
program. They, as well as their parents, want 
to enjoy the evening music and fun-making. 
If a child desires to study, it is almost impos- 
sible to do so with a radio going full blast in 
the front room. 

I find that I am not the only one who thinks 
that a radio gives as much grief as it does 
enjoyment. It is a treasure though sometimes 


a nuisance, 
—Mabel Shio 
Roosevelt High School 
Teacher, Miss Lena Abel 
7 


The Conquest of the Atlantic by Air, by 
Charles Dixon. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Phila.) 

This book is a history of the various at- 
tempts, successful and futile, to fly across the 
Atlantic Ocean since 1910, Written by an air- 
man, it is especially interesting in that the 
author is able to explain the finer points 
which might escape the ennaany writer. 

Beginning with an unsuccessful attempt in 
1910, Dixon describes all the important ef- 
forts to conquer the Atlantic up to the suc- 
cessful flight of the English aviators, Boyd 
and Connor, in 1930. He is frank in his criti- 
cism of ill-advised flights and generous in his 
praise of those which contributed technically 
or scientifically to aérial progress. 

The author has succeeded in making his 
book even more interesting by placing in it 
thirty-four remarkable illustrations all clearly 
labeled and interestingly explained. One in 
particular, a view of the pilot's cockpit in the 
“Southern Cross” showing dual controls and 
the range of instruments, is a mine of infor- 
mation in itself. 

—Dorothy Meyering 

Our Lady of sore H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 


eacher, Sister Mary Florence 
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Pony Expressman 


The rider is described here as having made 
the entire ride; he is composite, a personified 
spirit rather than an individual. 

Across the plains—a steady run 

For ten days, and his sweating horse 

Ready to drop; could anyone 

Look farther for Romance? 

Ten days beneath the rr ° beating sun. 

And all depends on just a chance 

That red men will not take his life. 

The precious mail is tissue-thin, the sack is at 
his side— 

Ten days of never-ending strife 

With elements and time, a glorious ride 

Across the hills and plains; his scalping 


knife 
And clumsy gun are loosely tied 


19 





FOR CREATIVE YOUTH 


The Round Table is open to student con- 
tributions of special merit: prose of not 
more than 400 words, poems of not more 
than 50 lines each. Send only your best. 
Manuscripts must be typed or written in ink 
on one side of paper only. Be sure to give 
your name, age, school, town and state, and 
English teacher's name. Book reviews must 
be confined to current books and contain 
names of author and publisher. No manu- 
scripts can be returned. Address: Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York City. 











Ready for instant use. His only friends 
The gophers, and the tumble-weed, 
The desert breeze. Tall cactus lends 
The note of change that he must need 
From the desert sagebrush, that never ends— 
Ten days of solitude that lead 
To town, and rest. There he can see 
The sights, and who can blame 
If he should choose a small-town spree? 
He’s tired, he’s thirsty, and he’s lame 
From ten days’ riding . . . he didn’t know 
that he 
Was making history for me—and then the 
Railroad came. 
—Charlotte Woods 
West Seattle H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Mrs. Irene Lansing 


Finale 

Now I am alone, as forever 

My thoughts fly alone through the vast 
illimitable dawns of space and time 

After my body has become a drunkard’s 
dream, forgotten with the morning; 

After the vibrations of the plucked cords 
of humanity and the present world 

Shall die away; 

After the last man dies in polar snows at 
the equator; 

And the sun-rib earth shall reach antithe- 
sis of the egg of molten slag torn 
zons ago from the womb of a burn- 
ing, unwilling mother; 

And the crescendo music of the spheres 
has become a monotone. 

—G. Marion O'Donnell, 
Belzoni (Mississippi) High School. 
Miss Mildred Copenhaver, Teacher. 


The Neutral 


The fellow on the fence, 
Forever moralizing, 

To honest people is 
Extremely tantalizing. 


He looks two ways at once 
And seems to be debating 

Which issues will succeed 
While he sits coolly waiting. 


Just waiting on the fence, 
He won't step into action; 
He doesn’t have to work, 
No, not for any faction. 


In politics, he says 
He will not side with either 
This group nor with that group, 
He'll cast a vote for neither. 


He has no faith in man, 
His faith in God is hazy; 

There's little he believes 
But we believe he’s lazy. 


A mild non-partisan 
Is this obnoxious fellow, 
He says “A neutral”. Yes, 
But neutral may mean yellow. 
—Theodore O’ Byrnes 
St. Patrick’s School, Olyphant, Pa. 








Live Beyond Hope 
“Poem for My Daughter”, by Horace Gre- 
gory in Scribner’s ior January. 
Live beyond hope beyond October trees 
spent with fire, these 
ministers of false Spring making our bodies stir 
with spurious flowering 
under snow that covers 
hope and hopeful lovers 
and fades in timeless seas. 


Live beyond hope, my care 

that makes a prison for your eyes and hair 
golden as autumn grass 

struck by the morning sun, 

for you shall walk with praise 

when all my ways are run. 


Take all my love but spend 
such love to build your mind 
*gainst hope that leaves behind 
my winter night and snow 
falling at the year’s end. 


Suggestions: 


Express simply in a prose sentence the poet’s meaning 
in each stanza. What more does the poem offer a reader 
than your prose summary? Point out specific gains. 
Suggest another suitable title. Select three figures of 
speech that you consider beautiful, appropriate, clar- 
ifying. Select lines that especially appeal to you. Tell 
why. Contrast this poem with some of the “‘Quatrains” 
by Elizabeth Morrow. (Scholastic, Vol. 20, No. 1.) 


Swift Review of the February 
Magazines 
Goop HousEKEEPING 


“*You may see the President now.’ How 
can I describe my feelings? It seemed too 
good to be true, and yet in spite of my hap- 
piness, I was so frightened I could scarcely 
move. I mustered up courage, however, to 
follow my guide. He opened a door and 
pushed me in: and there I was alone—all 
alone with the President.” 

The little country girl’s early morning call 
on President Lincoln to plead justice for her 
father gives another proof of the War Presi- 
dent’s graciousness and sympathy to all who 
sought his aid. (“Lincoln Listened”, A True 
Incident.) 

+ 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

“Liesel loved Andreas because he was brave 
and without self-seeking. She knew that he, 
the renowned skier, was a great and very 
gallant artist, practicing his art without 
thinking of anything else but how to do it 
better. Very modestly, she tried to reproduce 
these qualities in herself.” 

Andreas, in turn, paid tribute to Liesel’s 
fine sportsmanship, her proud reserve, her 
skill, her serenity, but he never knew of her 
love. How Liesel gave proof of it you must 
read for yourself. (“A Mountain Lover”, by 
Phyllis Bottome.) 


* 
Worip’s Worx 


Why does the modern American city tend to 
build vertically? Experts declare that per- 
pendicular structure is the most efficient 
means yet devised for housing large popula- 
tions. Will taller towers be raised than those 
already piercing the sky? Who can say? 
But if skyscrapers increase in height, it will 
be because of further improvements and re- 
finements of elevator mechanism. How much 
workaday America owes to steel cables, 
vacuum tubes, electric cells, no one knows 
until he has read this revelation of what in- 


LITERARY 
LEADS 





sures comfort and convenience to city busi- 


ness life. (“Every Modern Convenience” 
by George W. Gray.) 
HarpPeEr’s 


The Assistant Professor wonders what the 
world is coming to—now that cold scientific 
attitudes toward life on the part of the very 
young are killing all sentiment and literary 
feeling. He has been comparing the moods 
in some of the literature written for children 
a century ago with the attitudes developed 
today. The playful wonder of the child in 
“Baby Bly, here’s a fly” has been supplanted 
by the unfeeling savagery of young warriors 
who go forth to Swat the Fly! 

While the Assistant Professor is bemoan- 
ing this lack of tender feeling to the Pro- 
fessor, a fly, having done a solo dance on the 
speaker’s scalp, crawls slowly down between 
his eyes and to the end of his nose. What does 
the Assistant Professor do? (“Sense and 
Sensibility”, by Homer A. Watt in The 
Lion’s Mouth.) 

9 


TueatreE Arts MonTHLY 


Never was the time when George Washing- 
ton would forego the opportunity of seeing 
a play or a marionette show, and he often 
prolonged his visit to a town that he might 
repeat night after night his excursions to 
the theater. This much his diaries and 
ledgers reveal. In a colony entirely theater- 
minded, his play-going and his hearty laugh 
were well known. The article is especially 
interesting for the glimpse it gives of the 
lighter side of the First President’s nature. 
(“His Excellency, George Washington”, by 
Montrose J. Moses.) 

© 
Tue American MERcuRY 


The future of the Iron Horse is in jeopardy. 
All over America the 5:15’s are going—and 
going rapidly. They are licked. Their busi- 
ness is gone. And yet the American railroad 
should have, and has, a future. It can offer 
safety, security, and stability as against other 
modes of travel: the airplane and the auto- 
mobile. 

The solution of the problem, Mr. Hunger- 
ford thinks, lies in the intelligent use of a 
much abused word—service—bettered ser- 
vice. That will be the salvation not only of 
the 5:15, but of the railroad that operates it. 
(“Exit the 5:15”, by Edward Hungerford.) 

* 
Forum 


Who is to blame for the evils from which 
radio suffers, for the unutterably banal pro- 
grams foisted upon and endured by the 
public? A radio announcer, disgusted with 
the hypocrisy of his lot, makes plain state- 
ments. The station managers defend them- 
selves by saying that they must give each 
class of people what it wants. The air policy 
of “Something for Everyone” threatens to 
result in “Nothing fer Anyone”, declares the 
author of this article. But the blame does 
not rest entirely. with the radio executives. 
Above them are the advertisers, grimly de- 
termined that the people shall desire, shall 
buy. The advertiser has bought an hour on 
the air. He owns it. And what he says goes. 





Add public apathy, and the list of evils is 
complete. 

Before signing off for good, the author of 
this interesting indictment gives his concept 
of an ideal broadcasting station, its manage- 
ment, and service to the public. (“Signing 
Off”, written anonymously.) 


In Exile 


(“The Occupation of a Princess”, by Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia in CosMOPOLITAN 
for March.) 


Since the events chronicled in that fascin- 
ating autobiography, The Education of a 
Princess, Grand Duchess Marie has spent 
thirteen years in exile. It is these years with 
their crises and problems that she now re- 
views. How she, a Princess born and bred, 
met the modern world on its own terms and 
made a living with her own hands is a chap- 
ter in a dramatic life you will not want to 
miss. 

Suggestions: 


Read the article carefully to discover: What problem 
did the Princess face? What factors complicated it? 
What qualities of character does she reveal? What in 
her story most appeals to you? 


Why Not Face It Squarely? 


“We Can’t Escape the Dole”, by Edward A. 
Block in Forum for March. 


Mr. Block doesn’t mince matters. To him 
we are a nation of professional and blunder- 
ing optimists, who have refused in spite of 
all warning to fight the menace of unemploy- 
ment on any broad, constructive, and per- 
manent front. One of the weapons nearest 
to hand is unemployment insurance. Why, he 
asks, do we fight shy of that weapon when we 
freely sponsor the principle of life, accident, 
and health insurance? 


Suggestions: 


Mr. Block's article illustrates the necessity for careful 
definition of terms. Define, as he uses them, unemploy- 
ment insurance, dole, transitional benefit, enabling 
legislation. What does he consider the weakest spot in 
our handling of the problem of unemployment? What 
argument does he advance against the Community 
Chest? What is his strongest argument for unemploy- 
ment insurance? Read “‘If We Had the Dole” in the 
American Magazine for D ber and “U ploymen 
—A Challenge to Industry’ by Governor Ritchie in 
Current History for September. Prepare a careful brief 
on this question. 





An Impossible Situation 


“The President”, by Walter Millis in the 
AtLantic Montuty for March. 


Mr. Millis gives a tempered and sym- 
‘athetic study of President Hoover’s problems, 
his equipment, native and acquired, for deal- 
ing with them, and the peculiar psychology 
of events since Mr. Hoover entered into 
office. He says in part: 

“The statesman who had based his whole 
policy upon an easily optimistic rationaliza- 
tion of ‘our American system’ found himself 
faced by an angry public illogically demand- 
ing that he do something about the system’s 
natural consequences. Mr. Hoover was a busi- 
ness man, wasn’t he? Then why could he not 
stem a business disaster? Mr. Hoover had 
been badly let down by his own dogma— 
without quite realizing it.” 


Suggestions: 


Outline carefully Mr. Hoover’s career up to the time 
he became President. What qualities of mind and of 
personality were developed during these years? What 
does Mr. Hoover believe is the function of govern- 
ment? What other theories are there with regard to this 
function? What qualities has Mr. Hoover shown as 
President? What problems has he had to face? How 
has he met each? With what results? What are his 
chances for re-election? 
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~ ea Ove Reader to yoke SR 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young people 


and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. 


How to Take Detective Stories 

ERE is the bit of my radio talk over 

the broadcast of the Columbia 
School of the Air, for which many of you, 
teachers as well as students, have asked: 

“One day not long ago I was talking 
about books to a junior high school at 
some distance from my own city. The 
audience, as usual on such occasions, was 
eagerly asking questions, and someone 
asked what I thought about detective 
stories. 

“T was glad that they gave me a chance 
to say that I liked detective stories, and 
I said I did, and that it took brains to 
write them and brains to appreciate them 
—but for all that I hoped that they would 
not think that when they read detective 
stories, even very good ones, they were 
reading real novels. No, a good novel 
introduces you to real people and lets 
you really know them—not only what 
they say but what they think, not only 
what they do but why they do it; you can 
watch character develop or decay, often 
through the course of a long lifetime. A 
good novel may put you into another 
place or another time, so that you can 
feel yourself a part of the world today 
or of the world’s history. But a thor- 
oughly good detective story is an intel- 
lectual exercise like one of those prob- 
lems you have in algebra where the ob- 
ject is to find the value of X. You know 
the ones where A and B set out to dig a 
cellar? Now when you are working out 
that problem you don’t care whether A 
is a Republican or B has red hair; if you 
knew, it would only complicate matters; 
what you want to know is how long it 
takes them to dig the cellar. Just so, in 
all the best detective stories the people 
are there to help you work out the prob- 
lem—sometimes to make it harder! You 





Mrs. Becker Mentions: 


Heroes and Hazards, by Margaret Nor- 
ris (Macmillan), $2. 
Song of the Lark, by Willa Cather 
(Houghton Mifflin), $2.50. 
Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years 
(Blue Ribbon Books), $1. 
The Master of Chaos, by Irving Bach- 
eller (Bobbs Merrill) , $2. 
The Heart of Washington, by Bernie 
Babcock (Lippincott), $2. 
Washington Preéminent, by Alice 
Hunt Bartlett (Brentano), $4. 
Mountain Girl, by Genevieve Fox 
(Little Brown), $2 


In case your bookstore does not carry these 
books, write to us giving their names and inclos- 
ae the retail price of the book listed here. We 
will see that you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AT BRENTANO’S 


1 West 47th St. New York City 


Cuicaco CLEVELAND Privavetraia 
Pittssurce WASHINGTON 











ber at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


do not need to know anything about them 
except as it helps you to solve the prob- 
lem. I once heard G. K. Chesterton say 
that when he read a detective story he 
didn’t want character analysis and he 
didn’t want atmosphere, what he wanted 
to know was who killed the Duchess. 
That, you see, represented the value of X 
in that particular problem. 

“And then I went on to say that the 
danger in reading too many of even very 
good detective stories was that you grew 
so interested in working out these prob- 
lems that you might easily lose your taste 
for real novels—whose problems are 
those of life itself, and so not so readily 
solved. ‘What would I advise?’ said 
someone. Well, my own way is to ration 
myself in detective story reading, and not 
to let myself read more than one to four 
other books. That keeps me, so to speak, 
on an even keel, and I highly recommend 
the practice to other readers.” 

Will the various publications that asked 
for this kindly accept permission to re- 
print, if they so desire? 


New Biographies and Novels 


I have just been reading a book that I 
think would make an admirable addition 
to the list of the Hundred Biographies for 
Schools that you are helping me to make. 
(Do not forget that the five best letters 
every month receive prize books, and send 
me the names of any biographies you 
have found helpful, or think others 
would find helpful.) This is Heroes and 
Hazards, by Margaret Norris. It is a 
bookful of daredevils, not for fun or for 
sport but in the everyday line of their 
business in this dangerous world of to- 
day—men who build skyscrapers; Sandy 
Hook pilots who bring in the big liners; 
firemen like “Smoky Joe”; the men who 
made the great George Washington 
Bridge (from my window I watched it 
swing across the river and every day it 
seemed more incredible that it was actu- 
ally being done) ; deep-sea a 
neers, life-savers, a a hogs. “The 
pictures are large, clear oaks that 
thrill because they show things going on 
at this very moment, not something that 
took place during the Crusades. You 
may have seen one of these chapters in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

There is a new edition of Willa 
Cather’s earlier novel, The Song of the 
Lark, the story of the struggles and 
triumph of a poor Swedish girl in the 
Far West who became a famous opera 
singer. There is an inspiring lift and 
drive in this record of a brave and in- 
domitable purpose, and I do not wonder 
that it is said to be one of Miss Cather’s 
own favorites. Another new edition is the 
dollar reprint of the well-known Grand- 
mother Brown’s Hundred Y ears; this story 
of a pioneer woman’s life and work is a 





Letters should be addressed to 


fine sidelight on our social history. Have 
you ever asked your own grandmother— 
or great-grandmother if you have one—to 
let you write down some of her memo- 
ries? I have a fine picture of what life 
was like in New York in the seventies, 
for my mother has been letting me write 
down her memories of her honeymoon. 
Everyone has one story to tell—his own— 
and it may be that the local historical 
society would like to put it in its archives. 

Speaking of history, the Washington 
celebration has brought out not only 
biographies but novels, and one of these, 
The Master of Chaos, is by one of our 
most widely-read writers of fiction, Irving 
Bacheller, who wrote A Man for the 
Ages. It is romantic and adventurous, 
swiftly moving and crackling with the 
excitement of the Revolution. The Heart 
of George Washington, by Bernie Bab- 
cock, is biographical fiction with the 
emphasis on the romantic element; you 
no doubt know some of the other books 
of this popular writer. George Washing- 
ton’s Country, by Marietta Andrews, has 
just been reprinted at a much lower price, 
and makes a delightful chatty guide to 


(Continued on page 43) 
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HISTORY » ECONOMICS * GOVERNMENT «* SOCIAL PROBLEMS = WORLD NEWS 





KAGAWA, The “Gandhi of Japan” 


ITH front-page news full of ac- 

counts of Japanese aggression in 
Shanghai and Manchuria, you have per- 
haps wondered what the Japanese are 
like. They are not all soldiers, and just 
as in any other nation, there are many 
able representatives of the intellectual, 
spiritual, and humanitarian sides of life 
who do not see eye to eye with their gov- 
ernments. One of their outstanding lead- 
ers is Toyohiko Kagawa, a writer of best 
sellers, a Christian preacher of note, an 
organizer of labor, and a social engineer. 
Though still in his forties and little 
known to the Western world, his influence 
has been compared to that of Gandhi in 
India. 

Mr. Kagawa has recently visited the 
United States to study the history of 
American banking. As you talk with him 
you are impressed at the vast amount of 
work this man can accomplish in a day. 
He does not seem to mind rising at 
four a.m. He is writing two books at a 
time besides innumerable magazine ar- 
ticles and speeches. At nine o’clock dur- 
ing his stay in New York he studied the 
economics of banking. Then he would 
attend a luncheon, a tea, and a dinner 
with large groups of people present all 
for the one and only purpose of listening 
to what this leader of Japan’s laboring 
people has to say. 

Yet this same man has been almost 
blind for years. Actually living out his 
beliefs in Christian socialism, he has al- 
ways been willing to share his bed or 
give away his last coat to one who seemed 
in more need than himself. Such kind- 
ness brought him his greatest suffering, 
for he caught the dread eye disease of 
trachoma from a down-and-outer who 
shared his blankets one very cold winter 
night. This disease has steadily grown 
worse until Kagawa, who often turns out 
three novels a year, has to use a strong 
magnifying glass to see at all. 

He is stocky in appearance, not hand- 
some nor trim-looking but comfortable 
and jolly to talk to. He has a wife and 
three children. Until his children began 
to go to school he lived right in the midst 
of the slum districts of the big industrial 
cities of Osaka and Kobe. When they 
have grown up sufficiently to take care 
of themselves he plans to move back. 

Kagawa gives you the impression of 
being an internationalist rather than a 
Japanese. He is polite, but so busy that 
the usual Japanese outward forms of 
politeness, their frequent bows, for in- 
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stance, are laid aside in order that he 
may have time to see more people. He 
talks quickly and chuckles frequently. 
His face is mobile and kindly. Although 
forty-four years of age he does not look 
a day over thirty. You wonder how a man 
who has lived such a hard life and done 
so much can stay so young. 


He began living in the slums at a very 
early age. Disgusted with the immoral 
life of his uncle who spent all his time 
and money on vice, this Japanese lad left 
his home and took a small room in the 
slums of Kobe. Disinherited because he 
chose Christianity, he lived in utter 
poverty. Here he caught tuberculosis 
and had to spend a year in a small fish- 
ing village. Quite willing to sacrifice 
everything for the poor whom he really 
loves, it has been said of him “that in- 
stead of the triumphal music of national 
progress he hears the voices of discon- 
tentment from the peasants slaving for a 
pittance and the new proletariat in its 
slums.” 


He was struggling away with a novel 
based on the experiences of his life when 
a publisher saw the unfinished manu- 
script and immediately paid him a check 
for 1,000 yen (about $500 at the old rate 
of exchange). Across the Death Line 
has gone through 180 editions in Japan 
and made over 250,000 yen for its author. 
In America it has been translated and 
published under the title of Before the 
Dawn. 

The story is an unvarnished, dramatic 


tale of the dregs of life as Kagawa found 
it in a great industrial city. It is the pic- 
ture of his youth as he struggled through 
economic oppression into a spiritual free- 
dom. It tells how Kagawa at the age of 
nine was sent to a Japanese Buddhist 
temple to study the Confucian classics, 
how he was disinherited by his uncle, 
and went to live with the most abject 
poverty. The story of his struggles. with 
dockyard strikes, his life in jail and the 
beginning of laborers’ codperatives, of 
which there are hundreds today, is all 
part of this book which made the author 
such a popular hero that publishers came 
to him and begged him to put his next 
book on sale simultaneously throughout 
Japan. 

While he is a very widely read author, 
Kagawa’s chief interest has never been 
his own success or reputation, but always 
the welfare of his people. After the 
great earthquake of 1923, he insisted on 
dividing his books among several pub- 
lishers, choosing those who were the 
hardest hit by the disaster. 

This interest of his in people has 
always led him to dare strange things. 
Recently he has initiated a new profes- 
sion, that of social engineer. He defines 
it as “one who is a technical expert in 
psychology, which is a scientific study, 
but also works with and tries to under- 
stand people, which is social.” His sug- 
gestion is that more people become social 
engineers, “more people should study the 
technique of human behavior, and then 
try to work it out in practical ways in our 
modern economic life.” 

“Banking reveals how people act and 
feel,” he says. “That is the reason I spend 
every morning down in one of your great 
American banks. You have two Americas 
—a heaven America and a hell America. 
The difference is between the codperative 
and the acquisitive methods. Men are 
the same the world over—90 per cent of 
them grab, and 10 per cent share. Until 
we begin to look upon money only as a 
means for the development of the creative 
purposes in people and not just to be 
hoarded for ourselves, we shall never 
have real prosperity.” 

Mr. Kagawa’s first plan on his return 
to Japan was to establish a codperative 
bank for laboring people. He is writing 
a new book called As Seals Are. It is a 
story of the fishermen of Japan but it 
deals with the present national problem 
over the seizure of land. Kagawa be- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Democracy and Propaganda 


How Powerful Groups Become Dictators Over the Public Mind 


“Public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; without 
it nothing can succeed. Consequently he 
who moulds public sentiment goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions. He makes statutes and decisions 
possible or impossible to be executed.” 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Can the People Decide? 
OVERNMENT “by the people” im- 
plies that the rank and file can make 

decisions. This means that they can get 

the necessary facts with which to make 
decisions. Can they? 

No question underlying the world’s 
experiments in “democratic” government 
is more important than this one. For- 
merly it was comparatively easy to get 
the facts. For example, in the American 
town meetings of a hundred years ago, 
the citizens of the little communities met 
together face to face; in direct conversa- 
tion they discussed their problems. The 
“facts” were easy to get. 

Today, because of the growth of great 
cities, that is impossible. In place of 
direct face-to-face discussion, the voter 
must get his facts from newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, from the public 
platform and radio speeches, from motion 
picture newsreels, from advertisements. 
Thus, in our complicated civilization 
many agencies of communication stand 
between the citizen and “the facts”. 
Whoever controls these agencies of com- 
munication controls the facts with which 
the citizen makes his decisions and, 
hence, controls the public mind. 

This then is the grave danger to demo- 
cratic government—that newspapers, 
magazines, movies, newsreels, radio, and 
other sources of publicity will be con- 
trolled selfishly by persons and groups. 


Dictators of the Public Mind 


Not only is this a possibility; it has be- 
come, at times, an actuality in every in- 
dustrialized nation of the world. Power- 
ful groups have come into control over 
the means of communication and hence 
control the facts with which people make 
their decisions. 

In Germany, for example, one man— 
Alfred Hugenberg—has become the dic- 
tator over the minds of millions of the 
German people. Hugenberg owns 1,600 
newspapers, 70 “movie” houses, and the 
leading news and editorial services of the 
nation. In your judgment will this help 
the growth of democracy? Will govern- 
ment become really expressive of the will 
of the people? Will the German people 
form independent opinions, or will 
Hugenberg tell them what to think? 


The Corrupt Press of Europe 


A famous international journalist, of 
wide experience in the capitals of 








By HAROLD RUGG, PH.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


Europe, says: “In continental Europe in 
almost every case there is no free journal, 
therefore no free journalist.” He names 
certain exceptions, but says that “On 
the Continent, especially in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, the Balkans, and the 
Baltics, the newspaper worker is very 
often a corrupt politician, a grafter, an 
agent for oil, munitions, or other inter- 
ests, seeking to fool the public, and 
almost always a propagandist for one 
party or another. ...A large part of 
the European press is bribed by foreign 
governments. ... French, Italian, Aus- 
trian, German, and the papers of the 
smaller countries are always being 
bought for propaganda and war pur- 
poses... .” 

He names hundreds of examples, giv- 
ing names of newspapers, government of- 
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advertising. In a recent book one ad- 
vertising manager writes that to describe 
a well-known baby food she was told to 
“put some sob stuff in it. You know, and 
make it beautiful . . . make the words 
sing. . . . There isn’t a woman who cares 
about facts ...Tears! Make ‘em 
weep. ...” And the implication is that 
they will buy. 


The Ownership of Communication 
One reason for the increasing ease of 
controlling the public mind is found in 
the entrance of the press, the movies and 
the radio into Big Business. Just as 
ownership of oil companies, steel com- 
panies, railroads and the like has con- 
centrated in a few hands, so the power- 
ful newspapers have also bought out or 
merged with competitors. The “chain” 


FLOODS OVER THE 

COUNTRY 

Faced by the conflicting 

claims of various parties 

and groups, voters have 

to wade through floods 

of oratory and propa- 

ganda in order to arrive 
at hard facts 


—Lalor in the Dublin 
W eekly Independent 
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ficials, and definite descriptions of bribes 
offered and accepted. 

As another experienced and respected 
journalist phrased it: “International 
heroes are created by blah and ballyhoo, 
while facts, being less sensational, fail 
to penetrate to the public.” Millions of 
readers are given totally false informa- 
tion by political propaganda sent out by 
bribing agencies. Heroes are made and 
unmade. Foreign ministers and premiers 
rise and fall. Cabinets are formed, rise 
to power, and resign, because of the 
propaganda of the bought press. 

In the United States it is well known 
that a reputation for a movie actor, an 
athlete, an automobile racer, or a politi- 
cal leader can be manufactured or de- 
stroyed overnight. One well-known 
American publicity expert says, “Given 
proper publicity a mediocre chorus girl 
becomes a star, a cheap painting becomes 
a work of art, a tawdry story of illicit 
love becomes a sensational novel.” 

Or consider how “the past-masters of 
propaganda” —the advertising men — 
make us “beauty conscious”, “shoe con- 
scious”, and the like, by the material of 





idea has entered the newspaper business. 
In 1927 there were fifty-five newspaper 
chains in the United States controlling 
230 newspapers. This meant that one 
small group of owners had fairly com- 
plete control over the news, editorial, and 
advertising material of the leading news- 
papers of the country. Newspaper chains 
have also risen in England, France, and 
other countries. The Berry chain in Eng- 
land is capitalized at more than 160 mil- 
lion dollars and controls forty-five daily 
and weekly newspapers in England and 
Scotland. 

In the motion picture industry the same 
concentration has occurred. A few great 
corporations produce most of the pictures 
shown in the United States—indeed 70% 
of those shown throughout the world. 
These also own and operate a large pro- 
portion of the movie theaters. Thus, an- 
other small group of persons controls this 
tremendous means of publicity. 

So also with the radio. A few great 
corporations own and operate the leading 
stations and broadcasting companies. 
These are also now operated as chains or 
networks. A single broadcast over such a 
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network may reach the minds of more 
than thirty million Americans. One man, 
speaking with great authority and pres- 
tige, can influence most of the voters of 
the nation in a single speech. He can 
poison their minds against another 
people, or create great respect and sym- 
pathy for them. He can generate love or 
hate, admiration or contempt for individ- 
uals, institutions, or other peoples. 

Thus the tendency toward concentra- 
tion of ownership in a few hands raises 
the spectre of the control of the mind of 
the citizenry. Will this tend to turn back 
the march toward democracy? Will it 
reinstate government by the few and de- 
feat government by the people? 


Making Up the Mind of a Nation 


Consider a startling example of nation- 
wide control of the public mind. In the 
autumn of 1916 the people of the United 
States overwhelmingly reélected Wood- 
row Wilson President, under the influence 
of the stirring slogan, “He Kept Us Out 
of War”. In April, 1917, Mr. Wilson de- 
clared war upon Germany. Within the 
next few months a national propaganda 
bureau was organized by the Government 
under the direction of George Creel, to 
convince Americans of the wisdom of de- 
claring war and to persuade them to sup- 
port the Government in every possible 
way. This enormous machinery included 
a Division of News, seventy-five thousand 
“four-minute men” who gave _three- 
quarters of a million speeches to over 
three million people in the next few 
months. Newspapers, and magazines 
were sent to over a half million school 
teachers. Hundreds of thousands of lan- 
tern slides were supplied for lectures, 
Chambers of Commerce, churches, schools, 
lodges, all serving to distribute ideas and 
to change attitudes and opinions. 

Besides Mr. Creel’s organization there 
was the great Liberty Loan organization, 
the Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., the Salva- 
tion Army, many private “leagues” and 
“societies”. Altogether the minds of the 
people were assailed by the most wide- 
spread and intensive campaign that was 
ever made to capture the mind of an 
entire nation. Within a few months the 
great preponderance of the people of the 
United States were heartily supporting 
every endeavor of the Government to 
cafry on the war successfully. Thus in 
such a short time a nation’s mind was 
made up. 


How “Groups” Make 
Laws in a Democracy 


There are three factors in democratic 
government: (1) the people themselves; 
(2) interested groups; (3) the politi- 
cians. It is commonplace knowledge 
that the politicians actually run the gov- 
ernment at the behest and in the interest 
of the most powerful groups. The 
“people” as a whole can influence gov- 
ernment only through organized. groups. 

For example, merchants and manu- 
facturers in a certain industry—an inter- 
ested group—want a tariff placed upon 
the importation of goods made in other 
countries. They send their representa- 
tives—“lobbyists”—to Washington to 
persuade Congressmen to introduce. and 
pass laws favoring their group. 





In the same way, peace societies and 
other groups advocating adherence to 
the League of Nations, the World Court, 
and other international organizations 
send representatives to the political capi- 
tals. They, too, work through lobbies. 
Educational associations, religious organ- 
izations, temperance organizations try 
in the same way to secure legislation. 

Each of these groups wants something. 
Some want a law for the good of their 
group only, others advocate laws which 
they regard as good for all the people. 
But, in a democracy, laws are made and 
government is carried on by “groups”. 
Each group strives to control the public 
mind through propaganda and censorship. 
By “propaganda”, then, we mean “dis- 
torting the facts so as to create specially 
desired attitudes.” By censorship we 
mean “keeping some of the essential 
facts from the public mind.” 

To understand the dangers to democ- 
racy, therefore, we must note the gigantic 
power of some of these groups. For 
example, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has a membership of 
some 850,000 corporations, firms, and 
individuals. “When it speaks, Congress 
listens -”’ A former Secretary of 
Commerce says: “Today its touch is con- 
stant with Congress and the depart- 
ments.” Scores of trade associations and 
hundreds of propagandist groups be- 
siege Congress, each demanding its law. 
Taken together these groups are some- 
times called “the invisible government”. 
The more powerful of these groups have 
nation-wide organizations to influence 
the minds of the people. 

Thus the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration represents 7,500 organizations. 
When certain laws favoring the farmer 
are before Congress thousands of tele- 
grams pour into Washington at one time. 
The American Federation of Labor, with 
over three million members, and the 
American Legion, with over one million, 
make their influence powerfully felt on 
matters affecting their special interests. 

Public utility corporations exert their 
influence in the same way, through news- 
papers, magazines, in the schools, over 
the radio, in the movies. In a single year, 
10,000 speeches were made on public 
platforms by their representatives. It 
is not difficult to understand how atti- 
tudes favorable to such groups are 
formed by this method. Advocates of 
public ownership, for example, the Pub- 
lic Ownership League of America and 
the National Popular Government 
League, use the same methods. Such 
organizations distribute monthly maga- 
zines, pamphlets, bulletins, letters. 

These few random examples illustrate 
the danger that the public mind will be 
controlled by “invisible government”, 
that is by groups which own and operate 
the chief agencies of communication, and 
which supply the citizens with facts, 
which mold their opinions, which form 
their attitudes and beliefs. 

Some students regard this method of 
government by groups as a healthy demo- 
cratic method of expressing “public 
opinion”. As one such authority says: 
These groups “rose in answer to certain 
needs . .-. they are part of our repre- 
sentative system. . . . They must be 











welcomed for what they are.” They must 
be understood and used properly for the 
advancement of democratic government. 

In the meantime, let us not forget the 
great role of education. Through child- 
hood and adult education, citizens gen- 
erally must be trained in critical resist- 
ance to “propaganda”. They must de- 
velop a sane, tolerant skepticism of things 
written and said by any special interest. 
They must learn to question the relia- 
bility and completeness of social facts. 

Only in this way can America march 
on successfully toward greater democ- 
racy. 








Kagawa of Japan 
(Continued from page 22) 


lieves that Japan should develop the 
island resources in the Pacific Ocean 
rather than seize Chinese territory as 
she is doing on the mainland at the pres- 
ent moment. This is his solution to the 
Manchurian question: “Let all of us put 
off being aggressive and acquisitive, and 
keep the peace. Especially should Japan 
develop new industries out of what we 
can discover in the resources of the 
Pacific which lies all around us. Let us 
be fishermen.” 

Distinctly the social engineer, Kagawa 
thinks always in terms of how he can 
make other people happier. Not believ- 
ing in the ownership of possessions, he 
gives all his receipts from writing to the 
upkeep of five settlement houses which 
he has established in various cities of 
Japan. You might think such a_ policy 
would mean that he is not a practical 
man, but just run over the list of things 
he is doing at the present time and see if 
a mere dreamer could accomplish so 
much. 

The Japanese Government call him 
their adviser on matters of labor. Time 
was when they did not understand the 
man who organized working men and 
peasants into unions. They fined him and 
put him in jail. But as time went on, 
Kagawa proved to the government that it 
is more profitable to codperate with labor 
than to repress their natural aspirations. 
He is rebuilding a large slum district out 
of an appropriation of 20,000,000 yen 
which the Japanese House of Peers voted 
for housing reconstruction after reading 
sections of his book on Studies in the 
Psychology of the Poor. He is conduct- 
ing a nation-wide evangelistic campaign 
for winning a million Japanese to the 
Christian religion in three years’ time. 
He is running credit associations among 
the peasants, workers and fishermen of 
Japan. He never stops writing. And now 
he is establishing his own codperative 
bank in Tokyo. 

The best thing about this Japanese 
man of the people is that he seems so thor- 
oughly to enjoy life. Hard work, illness, 
blindness, giving all his money to others, 
has left him radiant. It is catching. You 
wish you had the courage to do likewise. 
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PEOPLE in the NEWS ™“’s2o" 


OLD KING GUS 


WEDEN on the Baltic was once a 
quiet land of gentleman farmers and 
fisherfolk, but for the last twenty or thirty 
years machinery and corporations have 
been doing a great deal to industrialize 
the place. Conse- 
HM quently, King Gus- 
‘ tavus III, otherwise 
known as Gustav or 
Gustaf, who donned 
the crown in 1907, 
has had to deal with 
\a nation in the un- 
® comfortable state of 
continuous develop- 
ment and far-reach- 
ing change. One of 
the latest effects of 
industrialization he 
has had to face was the recent budget re- 
port which indicated that the good old 
depression was as bad for Scandinavians 
as for anyone else. On their own initia- 
tive, he and the Crown Prince are cutting 
their income and lowering the pay of the 
Riksdag (Swedish Congress) to relieve 
the taxpayers. He has also made a neat 
slice in the armament appropriation. 

Besides his democratic manner and his 
active interest in government, Gustav is 
chiefly famous for his tennis, which he 
played with mad intensity when he was a 
youth and which he still plays com- 
petently at the age of 72. 

Because he has considered his position 
as more of a responsibility than a privi- 
lege, the Swedish monarchy is one of the 
most stable governments today in a world 
where monarchies are not popular. Since 
his son, Gustavus Adolphus, a well-known 
explorer and archeologist, has been 
brought up with exactly the same idea 
about the king business, royalty should 
be popular in Stockholm for many years 
to come. 


GO-BETWEEN 
NVOY Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary is the official title of 
Nelson Trusler Johnson, who represents 
the United States of America to approxi- 
mately 400 million Chinese, and who has 
just now perhaps the 
toughest diplomatic 
job in the world. He 
speaks the language 
of Confucius, the 
most difficult known, 
better, it is said, than 
any other foreigner. 
His success in mak- 
ing the Chinese laugh 
with his translated 
stories about New 
England farmers and 
traveling salesmen 
has done more for friendly international 
relations than the best treaty ever written. 
He wanted to enter the State Depart- 
ment because throughout his boyhood he 
saw the Federal Government at close 
range, having been born in Washington 
45 years ago. While he was still in col- 
lege, at George Washington University, 
he accepted an opportunity to enter the 








foreign service in China, where his knack 
for learning languages developed into a 
phenomenon. He held a succession of of- 
fices in Mukden, Hankow, Shanghai, 
Chungking, Changsha and other musical 
addresses before he was called home to 
handle the “China desk” in the State De- 
partment, otherwise the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs. Three years later, aged 34, 
he became Consul General at large, the 
youngest man in the department of so 
high a rank. After a four-year trip of 
inspection of the work of consuls in the 
Far East, including an adventure in the 
great Yokohama earthquake of 1923, he 
became Assistant Secretary of State. 
President Hoover appointed him to his 
present responsible position in 1929. 

Wherever he goes, he carries a copy 
of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
That, with the Analects of Confucius and 
a suitcase, is all his baggage. He can tell 
jokes in the dialects of American Indians, 
Latin, and Greek, in addition to Chinese, 
and he knows the Orient from the ground 
up, having traveled by the most primitive 
conveyances through the most remote 
sections. As a result of his familiarity 
with the East, he has earned the regard 
and friendship of Chinese and Japanese 
alike. If any American can maintain the 
“Open Door” in the present crisis, Nel- 
son Johnson is the man. 


MRS. MESRIITZ 
IXTEEN curtain calls after the mad 


scene in “Lucia”, when she made her 
first appearance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last year, put the name of 
Lily Pons up beside that of Patti, Jenny 
Lind and other great 
“Nm ladies of the opera. 
| Her performance last 
‘month in “Tales of 
Hoffman” put a star 
beside that name. 
And she is still only 
27 years old. 
m No one will tell 
you that she hasn’t 
deserved that success. 
In addition to the 
best set of vocal cords 
since Caruso, which 
enabled her without training to trill on a 
sixteenth, keep absolute pitch, and sing 
true scales, she has a tenacious talent for 
work, 

If it hadn’t been opera, she would have 
found fame elsewhere. She was a first- 
prize student of piano at the Conserva- 
toire in Paris when she was in her teens. 
Then she took to the stage and was 
headed straight for the Comédie Frangais, 
heavily endowed by the state. But her 
husband, Mynheer August Mesriitz, a 
wealthy Dutch publisher, encouraged her 
to sing and has carefully supervised her 
career. 

She is five feet two, and wears French 
shoes that would be a size two in the 
United States. She is said to design her 
own dresses: black and white for winter, 
and yellows, since she is from the south 
of France, for summer. Morand and 
Maurois are her favorite authors. 





N THE two following pages will be 

found brief biographical sketches, 
with pictures, of six men who, according to 
present prospects and the considered judg- 
ment of non-partisan political observers, 
stand the best chances of being nomi- 
nated for the Presidency of the United 
States by the Democratic party at its Na- 
tional Convention next June. The choice 
of these six men for special presentation 
does not, of course, indicate that their 
prospects are all equally bright, or that 
the nominee may not eventually come 
from outside this group. “Dark horses” 
have occupied the White House on more 
than one occasion. 

“Favorite sons” who might be men- 
tioned as possibilities in addition to the 
six here covered are: Governor Wm. H. 
(“Alfalfa Bill”) Murray of Oklahoma, 
who commands a large agricultural fol- 
lowing in the South and Middle West 
and is bound to be an important and 
picturesque figure in the convention (for 
a sketch of him, see Schol., Sept. 19, p. 
36); Governor George White, Senator 
Robert J. Bulkley and former Governor 
James M. Cox (the 1920 candidate) of 
Ohio, all of whom are more or less over- 
shadowed by the Baker boom; the red- 
whiskered Senator J. Hamilton Lewis of 
Illinois, as well as Melvin A. Traylor, able 
and popular Chicago banker who came 
from Missouri; former Governor Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia, brother of the 
explorer; Senator Cordell Hull of Ten- 
nessee, an old-fashioned free-trader; 
James A. Reed, Kansas City war horse 
and former Missouri Senator, and Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo of California, who in 
1924 crystallized the dry sentiment 
against Al Smith. There is, finally, 
Owen D. Young of New York, chairman 
of the board of General Electric and 
notable for his services in framing the 
Dawes and Young Plans. 

Some readers may wonder why the 
Scholastic, in common with most other 
magazines and newspapers, is devoting 
more attention to the potential Demo- 
cratic candidates than to the Republican. 
The reason is simply that all present 
signs, both economic and political, point 
to the belief that the Democrats have this 
year their best chance of victory since 
1916, and because there is no uncertainty 
on the Republican side. That President 
Hoover will be renominated is obvious—so 
much so that the Scholastic will not de- 
vote space to biographical sketches of 
his possible opponents for the Repub- 
lican nomination. A reader from Wis- 
consin accuses us of being “partisan”, 
and declares that “the people of America 
have too much sense to blame Mr. Hoover 
for the depression.” We feel sure that we 
have never published a line that implied 
that the President or the party in power 
is responsible for the ups and downs of 
the business cycle. That is a fallacy 
which should be buried deep. Neverthe- 
less, American voters have not shown in 
the past that they recognized this truth. 
Business depressions have always tended 
to lessen the vote, if not to defeat, the 
party in power, because they generate a 
widespread discontent which is ready to 
turn to any alternative. 








ROOSEVELT 
RANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 


Governor of the State of New York, 
is at present the fair-haired boy of the 


Democratic party. The boom for his 
nomination to the Presidency started well 
before train-time and he hopes to go into 
the convention at Chicago with an easy 
majority of the delegates. 

Franklin’s father was a railroad presi- 
dent; his fifth cousin was President 
Theodore Roosevelt; his wife, Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt, a distant cousin, was 
the favorite niece of that same president. 
He was taught by private tutors on a 
large estate along the Hudson. Almost 
every year, he went cruising to Europe 
with his family. His formal schooling 
was had at Groton and at Harvard, where 
he edited The Crimson. He failed his 
law examinations at Columbia but passed 
the New York bar in 1907, at the age of 
twenty-five. Three years later, he ran 
as a Democrat for the State Senate in a 
Republican district, and to everyone’s 
surprise, was elected on the strength of 
his smile and his easy speech. In Albany, 
he quickly gained attention as an in- 
surgent anti-Tammany Democrat. Then 
the idealism of Governor Woodrow Wil- 
son of New Jersey started Roosevelt on 
the Wilson-for-President drive. 

Under Wilson, he served capably as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. His 
record and his engaging personality 
made him Vice-Presidential nominee in 
1920 with Cox, but it was the Repub- 
licans’ day. Even greater calamity struck 
him when infantile paralysis, brought on 
by a succession of exposures in a vaca- 
tion adventure, cost him the use of his 
legs. With magnificent courage, he has 
fought to overcome the handicap and it is 
possible that his will and physical vitality 
may see him walk again as well as ever. 

His handling of Tammany has shown 
no special zeal for reform, his promotion 
of cheap public-owned water-power has 
been largely a legacy from former Gov- 
ernor Smith, and his stand on prohibi- 





IS THE NEXT PRESIDENT IN THIS GROUP? 





SMITH 
LFRED E. SMITH, former Governor 


of New York, was Democratic can- 
didate for President four years ago and 
would like to be again this fall. His 
prowess in getting out a record Demo- 
cratic vote last election was poorly re- 
flected in the distribution of electoral 
votes. The 1928 defeat, however, together 
with his extreme wetness and his relig- 
ious ties, aroused animosities which have 
put a damper on his prospects. At 
present, he may command enough 
minority votes to prevent the nomination 
of any candidate not acceptable to him, 
but it is doubtful whether he will be able 
to put himself to the fore. 

Smith’s career, his cigar, his brown 
derby, his tenement origin, his East-Side 
accent, his four terms as Governor, his 
progressive legislative programs, and his 
warm, human personality were well 





enough publicized during the last cam- 
paign. It is hard to say whether it was 
chiefly Coolidge prosperity, prohibition, 
or his Catholicism that precipitated the 
popular landslide in favor of Hoover. 
If the public is to consider him again, 
perhaps less stress will be given his pro- 
nunciation of “radio” and more atten- 
tion to his administrative qualities. In 
the meantime, Al continues to adorn his 
offices atop the upthrust shell of the 
Empire State Building, of which he is 
president, writing weekly front page 
articles for the New York World-Tele- 
gram, contemplating the current turmoil 
in Tammany Hall, and waiting for the 
second chance that may never come. He 
was 59, December 30 last. 








tion and other national issues has been 
vague. On the other hand, as Governor 
he has put through a pension law, an 
asylum construction program, reduced 
rural taxes, improved rent laws, placed 
occupational diseases under the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act. The Gover- 
nor has just turned 50. 





BAKER 
EWTON D. BAKER, Secretary of 


War under Wilson, and former 
Mayor of Cleveland, is not campaigning 
for the nomination, but like any normally 
ambitious citizen, he is not running away 
from it, either. When the weekly Out- 
leok and Independent conducted a poll 
of newspaper editors recently, Baker was 
the choice of the majority of the Demo- 
cratic gentlemen of the press, without 
ever making a conscious move towards 
the Presidency. At the same time, the 
papers took pains to say that, although 
Baker was their personal choice, they 
felt that the movement for Roosevelt was 
too well under way to be headed off. 

That a man as able as Baker is con- 
ceded to be should not receive more con- 
sideration is the effect of inherent per- 
sonal traits. He is not the whooping, 
drum-beating sort that captures public 
attention, but a quiet, scholarly fellow. 

He was born December 3, 1871, in 
Martinsburg, West Virginia. At Johns 
Hopkins University, he was first at- 
tracted by the brilliancy of his pro- 
fessor in theory of administration, Wood- 
row Wilson, whose ideal of a world in 
harmony he still cherishes. He took his 
law degree at Washington and Lee, but 
his practice in Martinsburg was inter- 
rupted by a summons to be secretary to 
the Postmaster General in the second 
term of Cleveland. When that was over, 
he spent his savings on a trip to Europe, 
where he met Martin Foran, the attorney 
who was to draw him to Cleveland, Ohio, 
for a career of political reform. In his 
second term as Mayor, he was obliged to 
decline the post of Secretary of the In- 
terior, but two years later, in 1916, he 
presented the unusual picture of a paci- 
fist serving as Secretary of War. Since 
1921 he has practiced corporation law at 
Cleveland with extraordinary success. 
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A HALF-DOZEN RECEPTIVE DEMOCRATS 








RITCHIE 


LBERT CABELL RITCHIE, Gover- 
nor of Maryland, is wetter, in the 
Prohibition sense, than any other of the 
Democratic possibilities with the excep- 
tion of Smith. But that is not his only 
characteristic. The chief obstacle in his 
path is not so much his present small 
holding of delegates (Maryland has 8 
electoral votes) as the public’s unfamil- 
iarity with his record. He first received 
the nomination for Governor because the 
state boss thought the party could not win 
in the post-war reaction against the Dem- 
ocrats, and the boss wanted to see Ritchie 
lose. The boss was disappointed, how- 
ever, because Ritchie won with a margin 
of 165 votes. Four years later, he shat- 
tered all tradition by winning the elec- 
tion for a second term, and he was suc- 
cessively reélected a third and fourth 
time, finally with the largest majority in 
Maryland history. Behind this public 
endorsement is the story of a vitality that 
has reformed the machine government in 
Maryland until now it is almost struc- 
turally perfect. 

Instead of being merely wet—a stand 
which he has never failed to clarify—he 
has elaborated the liquor problem to one 
of States’ Rights, the oldest doctrine of 
the Democratic party. He points out that 
sectional views on many questions other 
than prohibition differ widely, and that 
few standardized measures can be ap- 
plied in fairness to the entire country. It 
is his belief that each community should 
administrate according to the desires of 
its own residents. 

Plus his energy, he has complete con- 
trol of his emotions, a scientific detach- 
ment in the review of facts, and a realis- 
tic good sense that enables him to enjoy 
whatever life brings him, without re- 
gretting forbidden opportunities. He is 
unmarried. He cares little for sports. His 
chief pleasures are his work and con- 
versation. Last August 29 was his fifty- 
fifth birthday. His schooling was in 
Johns Hopkins and the University of 
Maryland. 














































































































ROBINSON 


OSEPH TAYLOR _ ROBINSON, 
minority leader of the Senate, has held 
office for thirty-six of his sixty years, 
with only one election defeat, when he 
ran for Vice-President in 1928. He spent 
seven years in the State Legislature, ten 
years in the House of Representatives, 
nineteen years in the Senate, and twelve 
days as Governor of Arkansas. It hap- 
pened that shortly after he took office, 
the Legislature elected him to fill a 
vacancy in the U. S. Senate, giving him 
the recorc of having been Congressman, 
Governor, and Senator within two months. 

In the national sphere, he has pushed 
reforms in handling Indian affairs, urged 
wider powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and asked membership in 
the League of Nations. As the Demo- 
cratic member of the American delega- 
tion to the London Naval Conference, he 
gained a high reputation for efficient 





diplomacy. His career has been solid 
without being either brilliant or spec- 
tacular. Personally, he has a cool, level 
head, a tough, well-molded physique, and 
a flair for oratory traditional in Senators. 

One of the most gracious acts of his 
life was his voluntary defense of A. B. 
Banks, who, as the director of a chain of 
failing banks, was the most unpopular 
man in the State. No lawyer would take 
his case, but Robinson deliberately went 
out of his way, in the interests of friend- 
ship, to court public disfavor. This is 
the same independent courage and 
loyalty that led him to stump for Reed in 
Missouri in direct opposition to the 
wishes of Wilson. Such breaks, however, 
are rare for Robinson. As a rule, he 
takes the conservative, expedient course, 
and the number of his supporters in both 
Republican and Democratic ranks speaks 
for his friendliness. 






























GARNER 


OHN NANCE GARNER, Speaker of 
the House, is the hero of the latest 
presidential boom. When the House 

suddenly turned Democratic, Garner was 
baptized with publicity and the picture 
of him seemed to catch the public fancy. 
The vigorous support of the Hearst 
papers has greatly increased his prom- 
inence. He has the advantage of having 
been born in humble surroundings on a 
lonely farm, in the Red River country of 
North Texas. He had little formal edu- 
cation, spending his early years in 
punching cows, hunting, fishing, and 
sleeping outdoors. He read law at nights 
and was admitted to the Texas bar at 
Uvalde when he was twenty-one. He 
served as local judge, and proposed a 
measure in the legislature to divide Texas 
into five States, in order to strengthen 
the national Democratic party. His Con- 
gressional district, the 15th of Texas, is 
one of the largest in the United States, 
with an area as big as all New England 
except Maine. 

His pet hobby-horse is federal finance, 
which he rides on the road of heavier 
taxation for the rich. 

Society is a lot of silliness, so far as 
he is concerned. His grey suits are 
wrinkled and his shoes are built for 
space, not elegance. Mrs. Garner, his 
capable secretary and manager, had a 
hard time persuading him to buy a cut- 
away (“one of those coats with half the 
stuff cut off’) and he arranged to re- 
turn it should he not be elected Speaker. 
At home, in Washington, he sings cow- 
boy songs and reads Scott while his wife, 
“the Boss”, embroiders. He is happier 
by far on his Texas farm, looking after 
the cattle, harvesting a record crop of 
pecan nuts, and spending a lot of money 
on agricultural experiments. But, if 
Roosevelt or Smith is not nominated, the 
chances that Jack Garner may have 
to spend a long time in Washington are 
looking up. 
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DOCUMENTS OF DEMOCRACY 


V. The Maryland Act of Toleration (1649) 


N 1633, three years before the exiled 

Roger Williams fled from Massa- 
chusetts and established toleration in his 
settlement at Providence, the Ark and the 
Dove set sail from England with emi- 
grants who were to establish a colony 
where Catholic and Protestant could live 
side by side in harmony. Of the twenty 
“gentlemen” on board these ships char- 
tered by Cecilius Calvert, the second 
Lord Baltimore, the majority were 
Catholic. Of the approximately three 
hundred commoners, the Protestants were 
in the majority. This company, under 
Leonard Calvert and two Roman Catholic 
priests, in 1634 founded the town of St. 
Mary’s and the colony of “Mary Land” 
in the wigwams of an Indian village pur- 
chased from the wondering redskins. 

From the beginning there was tolera- 
tion of some sort in Maryland. Lord 
Baltimore ordered in his instructions that 
“no scandal nor offense . . . be given to 
any of the Protestants, whereby any just 
complaint may hereafter be made by 
them, in Virginia, or in England,” and 
“that the said Governor and Commission- 
ers treat the Protestants with as much 
mildness and favor as Justice will per- 
mit.” The charter also guaranteed tolera- 
tion to all of the Christian faith. Fifteen 
years later, in 1649, The Act Concerning 
Religion explicity defined what had in a 
manner been practiced. It definitely com- 
manded protection as well as toleration to 
all who professed trinitarian Christianity. 

George Calvert, the first Lord Balti- 
more, who had applied to Charles I for a 
grant of land in Virginia, was a Protes- 
tant turned Catholic. No newcomer in 
colonization was he! In Newfoundland 
he had founded his settlement, Avolon, 
but the uninviting climate caused him to 
turn his eyes to sunshiny Virginia. He 
had also gained experience as a member 
of the Virginia Company and of the Coun- 
cil for New England. However, before 
his charter was formally “sealed”, Lord 
Baltimore died, and the task of carrying 
his plans to completion was assumed by 
his son, Cecilius. 

The charter made the grant a palati- 
nate, or proprietary colony, and clothed 
the proprietor with almost supreme power 
except that all colonists were guaranteed 
the rights of Englishmen with participa- 
tion in the making of laws. In return 
Baltimore paid a yearly rent of two 
arrowheads and owed the crown one-fifth 
of all gold and silver found within the 
colony’s boundaries. He was empowered 
to erect churches “which he may cause to 
be consecrated according to the ecclesi- 
astical laws of England”, yet he could 
permit other forms of worship. 

As a Catholic, Lord Baltimore natu- 
rally wished his colony to be an asylum 
for all of his faith, while at the same time 
he could not, even had he so desired, dis- 
criminate against members of the Church 
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of England. As a practical man he de- 
sired to see his New World venture be- 
come a successful and a paying one, no 
matter what the creeds of its inhabitants. 
Thus all these factors and conditions 
were propitious for the experiment in 
toleration. 

Plymouth and the Massachusetts Bay 
colonies were established not as havens 
of refuge where all could worship accord- 
ing to their own consciences but as 
colonies where one sect, the Puritans, 
could worship as they chose. Hence 
Quakers and others were barred. In 
Virginia, as a business proposition first, 
the Church of England was favored to 
the exclusion of Catholics and Puritans. 
As early as 1642 the latter, made unwel- 
come in Virginia, crossed over into Mary- 
land where they could live in comfort. 

In Maryland the Protestants soon out- 
numbered the Catholics, and in 1648 the 
Governor appointed was a Protestant. To 
insure that the tolerat'on present from 
the beginning should be continued, Lord 
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Baltimore required the Governor to take 
an oath “not to molest on account of their 
religion any persons who accepted the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity.” 
This was to protect the Catholics. 

In the next year, 1649, came the meas- 
ure enacted by Maryland’s Legislature of 
sixteen Protestants and eight Roman 
Catholics. This “Law of Maryland Con- 
cerning Religion” declares that “for the 
more quiet and peaceable government of 
this province, and the better to preserve 
mutual love and unity among the inhabi- 
tants . . . no person or persons whatso- 
ever within the province . . . professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ shall from 
henceforth be anyways troubled or mo- 
lested or discountenanced for or in re- 
spect of his or her religion. Nor in the 
free exercise thereof . . . nor in any way 
compelled to the belief or exercise of 
any other religion against his or her 
conscience.” 

This remarkable document, marking a 
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From a copy of the original broadside in the New York Public Library 
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“Reflation” to Stop Deflation 


HE Glass-Steagall bill to liberalize 
credit and strengthen the nation’s 
banking system, as passed by Congress, 
is one of the most important of the recent 
bi-partisan reconstruction measures de- 
signed to stimulate business revival. The 
first news of it, as of so many earlier de- 
velopments of the same type, came after 
a White House conference between Mr. 
Hoover and groups of Democratic and 
Republican leaders. The conference 
occurred February 10, and the speed 
with which enactment followed may be 
measured by the fact that both houses 
got the bill the next day, the House ap- 
proved the measure—350 to 15—on Feb- 
ruary 16; and the Senate, with little more 
delay and by a similar overwhelming 
majority, followed the affirmative action. 
Congress has given a fine example of 
coéperation with the Chief Executive this 
year, contrary to all advance forecasts, 
from the passage of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation down to the 
present. In the national emergency, 
Congress has pretty generally (if only 
temporarily) put partisan politics aside. 
Democrats have seen in this course the 
best hope of winning the presidential 
election this fall, and Mr. Hoover has 
repeatedly gone halfway in appealing 
for support from all parties. As an 
illustration of this attitude, the fight for 
the Glass-Steagall bill, advocated by Mr. 
Hoover, was led by Democrats. 

By a somewhat complicated financial 
process, the bill in question is designed 
to extend the services of the Federal Re- 
serve System, strengthen banks, and open 
vast and untouched reservoirs of credit. 
Several times in talks with Washington 
correspondents Mr. Hoover has remarked 
on the difficulty of making the man-in- 
the-street realize his own vital interest 
in this intricate financial measure. That 
the leaders of finance saw this relation- 
ship there could be no doubt. The New 
York stock market leaped upward fol- 
lowing the first White House conference. 

The financial picture on which the 
Hoover-Glass measure was imposed, was 
as follows: During two years of de- 
pression many communities have lost 
confidence in the soundness of their 
banks. This has led to hoarding of 
money, estimated to have reached around 
$1,500,000,000 at its peak. Meanwhile 
banks have failed, partly as the cause, 
partly as the effect, of hoarding. In 1931 
the number of such failures broke all 
records. Banks found their activities 
restricted; credit was withheld from 
business at a time when hopes for 
national recovery called for a reverse 
policy; and hoarding increased. Mr. 
Hoover consequently launched his anti- 
hoarding campaign under Col. Frank 
Knox, Chicago publisher, and simulta- 
neously initiated the drive for financial 
machinery which would put the full 
weight of federal credit behind the 
country’s private banks. 

The importance of plenty of credit can 
be seen from concrete illustrations. Sup- 
pose a grocer wants a loan from a 
to buy a new supply of goods. If the 
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How the Glass-Steagall Bill Will Aid Banks 


bank refuses to make the loan, although 
the grocer is financially sound, the 
grocer’s order to a distant manufacturer 
does not go in. Ultimately, the manufac- 
turer has to close down part of his plant, 
throwing men out of work and increasing 
unemployment. That is why Mr. Hoover 
wants to keep plenty of credit available. 

To achieve this object, some of the re- 
strictions usually imposed by the Federal 
Reserve System is granting loans to 
member banks (through which, in turn, 
they parcel out loans to grocers, com- 
mercial houses and other members of the 
business community) have been tempo- 
rarily relaxed, under careful safeguards. 
The Federal Reserve Banks are now 
authorized to “rediscount” (lend cash 
against) good bonds, stocks, and mort- 
gages, as well as against Government 
bonds and business men’s notes. 

One result of this action is expected 
to be the liberation of large amounts of 
free gold against which further currency 
can be issued if it is thought desirable. 
The law requires that currency be backed 
by at least 40 per cent gold reserve, but 
due to the credit stringency, the reserve 
has reached between 70 and 80 per cent. 
Now the Federal Government has made 
it easier for the banks to get credit, and 
removed some of the strain and appre- 
hension under which they suffered, so 
that the extra high gold reserves will 
decline, it is anticipated. It will also be 
better able to meet sudden demands from 
abroad for gold on deposit here. 

Mr. Hoover from the outset has de- 
clared that his proposal does not mean 
inflation. Inflation is the process, under 
his meaning, by which government 
printing presses print a great deal of 
paper money without putting adequate 
reserves behind them; that is what hap- 
pened in Germany, after the war, when 
the mark became valueless. The Re- 
serve Board now has the power to issue 
about $2,500,000,000 of new paper 
money, but will probably use little of it. 

Instead of inflation, Mr. Hoover has 
said his policy was to fight the deflation. 


This has led to a new term. It is neither 
in-flation nor de-flation, but re-flation. 
In other words it is to restore business to 
normalcy, and possibly to increase the 
currency supply temporarily, to take the 
place of the large amounts of cash now 
being hidden away by timid people in 
home banks, or in safe deposit vaults. 
An increased supply of currency would 
eventually mean higher prices for com- 
modities, if the process were carried far 
enough, and many Congressmen advocate 
a large increase in the amount of cur- 
rency issued so that the farmer would get 
more for his crops and the manufacturer 
more for his products. —R.L.S. 


New Tax Proposals 


ONTINUED decline in business has 
so reduced the estimated income of 
the Government that the total deficit for 
the fiscal year 1932-33 will now run to 
$1,241,000,000. This was the unpalatable 
report made by the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, to the House 
Ways and Means Committee last month, 
which is engaged in hammering out a 
tax bill that will balance the budget with- 
out pinching anybody too much. Mr. 
Mills suggested a variety of new taxes, in 
addition to those originally recommended 
in December, estimated to yield about 
$337,000,000 more. Among these were a 
l-cent a gallon tax on gasoline; a 7 per 
cent tax on home consumption of gas and 
electricity; and still higher surtaxes on 
large incomes. 

The Ways and Means Committee, con- 
trolled by Democrats, with Charles R. 
Crisp of Georgia as acting chairman, 
realizes that it must produce a drastic 
bill. A balanced budget is absolutely 
essential to maintain the national credit. 
The committee is now considering various 
forms of sales taxes, either a selective 
tax on various commodities sold at re- 
tail stores, which would be very difficult 
to collect, or a general manufacturers’ 
sales tax of 2 per cent on all production 
collected from industry itself. 
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“Lame Duck’”’ Bill Passed 


HE end of the “lame duck” sessions 

of Congress is finally in sight. This 
reform in our antiquated governmental 
procedure, which has been fought for by 
Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska for 
over a decade, has now passed both houses 
of Congress and will soon be submitted to 
the State Legislatures for ratification as 
the 20th Amendment of the Constitution. 
Three-quarters (36) of the States must 
approve it before it becomes a part of 
our fundamental law, a process which 
may take several years, but it is not be- 
lieved that there will be much opposition 
to it. It had passed the Senate seven 
times, but had been defeated in the 
House chiefly because the term of Rep- 
resentatives is only two years, and it would 
curtail the privileges of “lame duck” Con- 
gressmen who now sit through the short 
session of Congress every other year, 
even after they have been defeated at 
the polls. 

The . Norris-Rutherford resolution, 
which passed the House this time by a 
vote of 335 to 56, provides: (1) That the 
terms of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent shall end on January 24 every four 
years, instead of March 4; and the terms 
of members of Congress (including the 
one-third of the Senators then expiring) 
shall end on January 4. (2) That Con- 
gress shall assemble every year on Jan- 
uary 4, the sessions to last as long as 
agreed upon (which will probably be 
until June or July of each year). This 
will make it impossible for Congressmen 
to conduct “filibusters” before a fixed 
date of adjournment. A few minor dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate 
bills remain to be ironed out in con- 
ference. 

Under the present system, a new Con- 
gress does not meet until December of the 
year following its election—a gap of 13 
months—unless an extra session is called. 
This long delay was necessary in the 
eighteenth century when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted because of the slowness 
of communication and transportation, 
but there is now no longer any good 
reason for it. 





Warren in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
GOT HIM AT LAST! 





SENATE REJECTS FEDERAL RELIEF 





HE LafFollette- [- 3 

Costigan bill, ox 
first proposal sub- 
mitted to Congress 
for direct Federal 
relief to the unem- 
ployed, was defeated 
in the Senate by a 
vote of 48 to 35, 
after several days 
of bitter debate. 
The line-up on the 
bill cut across party 
lines, with the Dem- 
ocrats about equally 
divided and several 
ordinarily conserva- 
tive Republicans, 
including Davis of 
Pennsylvania and 
Jones of Washing- 
ton, joining their In- 
surgent brethren in 
favor of the so- 
called “dole”. 
voting down the LaFollette bill, the Sen- 
ate also rejected several substitute pro- 
posals, so that for the present at least, 
there is little likelihood that Congress 
will adopt any of these proposals. Un- 
doubtedly President Hoover would have 
vetoed such a bill had it been passed, 
since he has several times declared 
against direct relief measures. 


The original bill provided for $375,- 
000,000 to be distributed through local 
and State charitable agencies by a Fed- 
eral Bureau. An amendment would have 
added to this an equal sum to be used in 
road building throughout the country, 
thus giving employment to a considerable 
number of men. The attitude of the Ad- 
ministration on these proposals was 
voiced by Senators Fess of Ohio and Reed 
of Pennsylvania, who declared that there 
is a world of difference between States 
and cities paying for relief out of their 
own funds, and the Federal Government 
paying out money to do what should be 
done locally. It would be, they said, tak- 
ing money out of one pocket to put it in 
the other, since all tax funds come ulti- 
mately from the same source, the people 
of the various States. It would also be 
putting a penalty on States and cities 
which have borne their own burdens by 
making them contribute to the relief of 
others. 

Senator LaFollette, leading the fight 
for the bill, compared its opponents to 
Marie Antoinette, whose famous remark 
preceding the French Revolution, that if 
the starving people could not obtain 
bread, “Let them eat cake”, has gone 
down in history as an expression of in- 
difference to misery on the part of the 
upper classes. “I appeal to the Senators 
not to be as blind as were the Bourbons 
of France,” he said. Senator Borah 
charged that the issue is “materialism 
against humanity”. The bill had also been 
backed by the American Federation of 
Labor,-and by many social workers who 
reported that 305 out of 520 American 
cities had exhausted their local relief 
funds. 
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Cardozo Appointed 


HE appointment by President Hoover 

of Benjamin N. Cardozo, Chief Judge 
of the New York State Court of Appeals, 
to the vacancy in the U. S. Supreme 
Court caused by the resignation of Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes (Schol., Feb. 
6) has been without question the most 
universally welcomed appointment of his 
administration. Praise for it has come 
from every quarter, from Republicans, 
Democrats, and Progressives, all of them 
emphasizing his profound legal learning, 
and the fitness of his succession to the 
liberal tradition of Justice Holmes. 

In order to make the appointment, the 
President had to ignore certain considera- 
tions which ordinarily weigh heavily in 
such cases. Although there is no restric- 
tion in the Constitution, it has been cus- 
tomary to distribute the nine places on 
the Supreme bench as evenly as possible 
geographically. At present there is only 
one member from the South (McReynolds 
of Tennessee) and none at all from the 
Pacific Coast, but there are already two 
from New York, Chief Justice Hughes 
and Justice Stone. 

The new judge is a Democrat, although 
party ties have little to do with the 
judiciary, and he has been elected by non- 
partisan votes. Nominally, the Supreme 
Court now includes five Republicans and 
four Democrats. He is also the second 
Jew to be appointed to the Court, joining 
his colleague, Justice Brandeis. 

A biographical sketch and picture of 
Judge Cardozo appeared in Scholastic 
for February 6. He is the author of two 
volumes, The Nature of the Judicial 
Process and The Growth of the Law, 
which have had tremendous influence in 
moulding legal progress. His leading 
principle has been that law is not a fixed 
and exact code, but must constantly 
change and be infused with new social 
and economic forces. Like Justice 
Holmes, his sympathies are broadly hu- 
mane, and he will help to maintain the 
present balance of the Supreme Court, in 
which the Liberals frequently outweigh 
the Conservatives. 
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De Valera Ousts Cosgrave 


RELAND has gone republican. In an 

election remarkable not only for its 
closeness, but also for its ruthless under- 
lying hatreds, Eamon de Valera, the 
Irish-Spanish leader who played a fore- 
most part in the Easter Rebellion of 1916 
and used to call himself the “first Presi- 
dent of the Irish Republic”, nosed out by 
a narrow margin the government headed 
by William T. Cosgrave, president of the 
Council of the Irish Free State. Cosgrave 
had been in office for nearly ten years, 
ever since the treaty of 1922 by which 
Great Britain agreed to the formation of 
the Free State. This was the longest-lived 
government in any European state. It 
has made great strides in putting Ireland 
on a sounder economic basis, and yet has 





Eamon De Valera 


remained loyal to the Empire. England 
will always be Ireland’s best customer, 
and lately gave convincing proof of their 
intimate relationship in placing a 10 per 
cent tariff on Danish and other foreign 
farm products, allowing Ireland’s to come 
in duty free. Cosgrave appealed to the 
sound business sense of the Irish people. 
De Valera, however, ran on a radical 
platform of cutting adrift from the Em- 
pire, abolishing the oath of allegiance to 
King George, which has always stuck in 
Irish throats, setting up tariffs, stopping 
payments to Britain under the land pur- 
chase settlement, and repealing the 
public safety act which the Cosgrave 
Government passed to restrain bandits. 
Latest available returns give the 
Fianna Fail (the De Valera party), to- 
gether with its Labor allies, a total of 77 
seats, while the Cumann na Gaedhael 
(Government party) and Independents 
together won 68 seats. In seven districts 
the voting has been postponed. De Valera 
is thus sure of election as President of the 
Council. The Laborites will support De 
Valera on domestic questions, but will not 
allow him to tamper with the oath of al- 
legiance or empire trade relations, forc- 
ing him to adopt a policy of moderation 
toward England and the treaty. They will 
also demand attention to unemployment 
problems. 


Japan and China Battle on Wide Front 


AR at last! Without a declaration 

from either side, a hundred thou- 
sand picked troops of Japan and China 
are locked in a battle for the control of 
the Shanghai area whith is easily the 
most serious since the World War closed. 
The Japanese, strongly reinforced in the 
previous fortnight, launched their offen- 
sive at 7 a.m., February 20, the zero hour 
they had set for the expiration of an ulti- 
matum to the Chinese forces demanding 
complete evacuation of a zone 12 miles 
wide to the north and west of the Inter- 
national Settlement. The hattle front ex- 
tended sixteen miles along the railroad 
from the Chapei district, where the origi- 
nal fighting started, to the Woosung forts 
at the juncture of the Whangpoo and 
Yangtse Rivers. The Japanese occupied a 
great crescent of marshy land filled with 
canals, with their backs to the Whangpoo 
and their left wing in Hongkew, the east- 
ern portion of the Settlement. The Chi- 
nese still held the Woosung forts, though 
battered by a tremendous bombardment 
from the Japanese fleet and a squadron of 
180 airplanes. Opening with their heavy 
guns on the Chinese lines, the Japanese 
beat back the defenders at Kiangwan, a 
village about midway of the line, but 
were unable to break through the des- 
perate resistance of the Chinese 19th 
Route Army, under command of General 
Tsai Ting-kai. The Japanese army is 
led by General Kenkichi Uyeda, while 
their fleet commander is Admiral Kishisa- 
buro Nomura, known to the Western 
World as a man of international sym- 
pathies. Meanwhile Marshal Chaing Kai- 
shek, recalled to Nanking by the national 
emergency, was hastening to the Shanghai 
front. 


These world-shaking events, the inevi- 
table result of the guerrilla fighting which 
had been going on around the Interna- 
tional Settlement, occurred despite every 
effort of the neutral powers to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the dis- 
pute. On the last day of the ultimatum, 
the Council of the League of Nations was 
in continuous session at Geneva, urging 
the Japanese representative, Naotake 
Sake, to restrain his government from the 
final offensive. Three days before, the 
twelve neutral members of the Council 
had taken the decisive step of addressing 
a firm note to Japan alone, warning her 
to respect her obligations under Article 
X of the League Covenant, which deals 
with preserving the territorial integrity 
of all member nations. This was the first 
time that the League had ceased to put 
Japan and China on the same moral 
plane, and the action was taken over the 
strong protest of Japan, which denounced 
it as illegal. As the clock ticked around 
to the outbreak of the first major engage- 
ment, the Council listened to the petition 
of Dr. W. W. Yen, the Chinese delegate, 
and summoned an extraordinary session 
of the League Assembly (in which all 54 
member nations are represented) on 
March 3 to consider the Japanese aggres- 
sion. It was the first time such a resolu- 
tion had ever come before the Council, 
the first time it had defied one of the 
major powers. The Council also invited 


the United States, Russia, and other non- 
members to be represented at this impor- 
tant meeting. 

The ministers and consuls of Great 
Britain and America had persistently at- 
tempted to secure a truce, and a series of 
stiff notes had passed from Washington 
and London to Tokyo, warning Japan 
that she would be held responsible for 
the deaths of any foreign nationals in 
Shanghai. The Anglo-Saxon powers held 
themselves in instant readiness for 
further action and began moving their 
women and children from the danger 
zone in the International Settlement to 
safer areas. In both England and Amer- 
ica, public sentiment is developing for 
cutting off economic and diplomatic re- 
lations with Japan. 

Under Japanese advice and pressure, 
a group of Chinese leaders in the north 
formally signed a declaration of inde- 
pendence for Manchuria and Inner Mon- 
golia (Jehol), setting up a new state to 
be known as Ankuo. The chairman of 
this group is Chang Ching-hui, governor 
of Harbin, and their avowed intention is 
to organize a constitutional government 
with Henry Pu-Yi, the former boy Em- 
peror of China, as president, although 
Henry is reported to prefer a kingly 





Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura 
Japanese Commander-in-Chief at Shanghai 


crown. This government will sweep out 
every vestige of the old regime of Chang 
Hsueh-liang, and will give Japan com- 
plete freedom to develop Manchuria. 

At Tokyo, the government of Premier 
Inukai, controlled by the Seiyukai, or 
military party, was fighting for its life in 
general elections against the Minseito, or 
peace party, of former Premier Wakat- 
suki and Baron Shidehara. One of the 
Minseito leaders, former Finance Min- 
ister Inouye, had just been assassinated. 
Though the government was strongly 
criticized for dropping the gold stand- 
ard, it was believed likely to stay in 
power on the strength of its aggressive 
policy in China. 
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The Disarmament Conference in Action at Geneva. Arthur Henderson, presiding, 
is second from left in top rostrum 


Lithuania Seizes Memel 

HE fringe of territory bordering the 

Baltic Sea which formed the western 
boundary of the old Russian Empire has 
been a fertile source of international dis- 
cord ever since the World War. After 
the Russian Revolution, nationalist 
groups throughout this area broke free 
and set up independent republics. There 
are five of them in all, beginning on the 
north with Finland. Below the Gulf of 
Finland come the three small states of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Finally 
the restored state of Poland, with its 
history of constant oppression and di- 
vision between the two great powers to 
east and west, Russia and Germany, is 
the largest and most aggressive of the 
new countries. The whole region is full 
of border disputes, minorities living 
under racially different governments, and 
sore spots which have led to constant 
squabbling. Such are the Free City of 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor, which 
were taken from Germany by the 
Treaty of Versailles and which separate 
West and East Prussia. The city of 
Vilna, historically the capital of Lith- 
uania, was seized by Poland in 1920 and 
has never been restored. 

A new quarrel now revolves around 
the town of Memel, the only port on the 
narrow Lithuanian coast. The Memel ter- 
ritory is a thin sliver of land shaped 
like a boomerang running back into the 
hinterland from the city, just across the 
Niemen River from Tilsit, where Na- 
poleon made peace with Czar Alex- 
ander I of Russia. It is predominantly 
agricultural, its chief exports being pigs, 
flax, and lumber. Memel formerly be- 
longed to Germany. In 1923 Lithuania 
tried to annex it, but was not wholly suc- 
cessful. The League of Nations took a 
hand and settled its status by a con- 
vention signed by Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and Lithuania, which made 
Memel an autonomous area but under 
Lithuanian control. Memel has a pop- 
ulation of 147,000, of whom the majority 
are Germans. The Municipal Council has 


a German as president, Herr Otto Boett- 
scher. Neither Germany nor Lithuania 
has ever been satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. Poland also has an interest in it 
as a trade outlet. 

Last month the Lithuanians carried 
out another coup d'etat. The Lithuanian 
military governor, Antanas Merkys, act- 
ing, it is believed, under orders from his 
government at Kovno, arrested Herr 
Boettscher and confined him to barracks. 
The reason given was that Boettscher had 
gone to Berlin recently and secretly 
negotiated with the German authorities. 
Lithuania has now practically abolished 
the pro-German government of Memel. 

Germany protested vigorously against 
this violation of the statute, and laid its 
complaint before the Council of the 
League of Nations. That body, in turn, 
referred the controversy to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice 
(World Court) at The Hague. The 
German residents of Memel have de- 
manded a plebiscite to determine its 
future status. 
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THE BUFFER STATE OF MEMEL 


Laval Cabinet Fails 
NOTHER of the periodic upsets 


which make France the paradox of 
parliamentary governments has thrown 
out Premier Pierre Laval and his cabi- 
net, who but a few months ago seemed 
seated so firmly in his chair. The Pre- 
mier was defeated on a vote of confidence 
having to do with a mere matter of pro- 
cedure, 157 to 134, in the Senate, and 
immediately presented his resignation to 
President Paul Doumer. It is unusual for 
a ministry to be overturned by the Senate, 
as the Chamber of Deputies is supposed 
to represent more accurately the senti- 
ment of the nation. In this case, the 
Chamber and the Senate are at odds. The 
lower house, controlled chiefly by the 
Right, or nationalist bloc, had been sup- 
porting Laval with a safe margin. The 
Senate, however, leans toward the Left 
at present and had become increasingly 
dissatisfied with Laval’s foreign policy. 
His failure to obtain from his visit with 
President Hoover last fall any definite 
agreement to reduce the French debt to 
America has apparently rankled with 
some politicians. The motives of the op- 
position in a French cabinet crisis are 
never very clear. 


France is facing a parliamentary elec- 
tion, which must be held not later than 
May. In the meantime, it must adopt a 
new budget, and the efforts of the Laval 
Government to secure a balanced budget 
had not succeeded up to the time of his 
overthrow. France, like every other na- 
tion, is feeling the pinch of governmental 
deficits, and is moreover beginning to 
feel much more strongly the effects of the 
world depression in trade and employ- 
ment, to which she has previously seemed 
immune. The elections and the budget 
are absorbing all the energies of French 
politicians at present, and whatever gov- 
ernment is formed can do little else than 
carry them through. The fall of Laval 
compelled his War Minister, Tardieu, to 
leave Geneva, but it will make little 
change in French foreign policy. 

President Doumer canvassed almost 
every political leader to find a man who 
could form a government of conciliation 
agreeable to both the Right and the Left, 
or, as the French call it, a “concentration 
government”. Joseph Paul-Bouncour, who 
has long been France’s representative at 
the League of Nations, was first choice. 
The President then asked Paul Painleve, 
a former Premier and Minister of War, to 
try. Painleve is one of the great mathe- 
maticians of the world. He thought he 
had succeeded after two days of hard 
work, but Tardieu made too many de- 
mands upon him, and he finally gave up. 
Tardieu himself, holding a strategic posi- 
tion with his right bloc, was then 
persuaded to come back. 

The furore over the cabinet has some- 
what eclipsed the fact that France, the 
last of the great republics to hold out 
against woman suffrage, advanced a step 
nearer recently when the Chamber of 
Deputies by a unanimous vote passed the 
electoral reform bill containing a clause 
granting votes to women for the Chamber 
elections alone. The Chamber has at 
times before favored this, but such moves 
have always been defeated in the Senate. 
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Hurley Opposes Present 
Freedom for Philippines 
HE Philippine Islands will not be 


turned loose at present. Not, at least, 

if Secretary of War Patrick J. Hurley’s 
opinions determine the policy of Con- 
gress. The Secretary went to the Philip- 
pines last fall at the personal request of 
President Hoover, and made an extensive 
investigation of conditions in all parts of 
the Islands. His report was not made 
public on his return, but when the Sen- 
ate’s Committee on Insular Affairs began 
to hold hearings recently on several Con- 
gressional proposals for freeing the 
Philippines, he gave his views in a 
lengthy statement. The principal meas- 
ures now up are the Hawes-Cutting bill 
(similar to the Hare bill introduced in 
the House), which provides for complete 
independence five years after the adop- 
tion of a constitution by the Philippine 
Legislature, and the Vandenberg Bill, 
which proposes independence after 
twenty years, with a gradual adjustment 
of economic relations in the meantime. 

Secretary Hurley clashed angrily with 
Senator Hawes of Missouri (Rep.) and 
Senator King of Utah (Dem.) over com- 
ments made upon his testimony. He 
charged that the committee was unwilling 
to listen to testimony which did not agree 
with their own opinions, and left the 
room. Senator Hawes has been an ardent 
advocate of independence since his trip 
to the Philippines last summer not long 
before the Hurley voyage. Harmony was 
later restored, but Senator Bingham, 
chairman of the committee, decided to 
take a vote of the members by mail on 
several points raised in the hearings. 

Mr. Hurley stated his general attitude 
as follows: “Until the Filipino people 
shall have made greater progress toward 
economic independence, political inde- 
pendence would merely invite revolution 
and anarchy.” The American occupa- 
tion, he said, has brought greater social 
and economic progress in 32 years than 
the 300 years of previous European con- 
tact. Yet if the Philippines were freed 
today and a high tariff imposed on their 
sugar, coconut oil and other exports by 
the United States, as demanded by some 
American producers whose business is 
unfavorably affected by Philippine com- 
petition, the resulting economic shock 
would throw the Philippine Government 
and the Philippine banks into bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Hurley believes that both ex- 
ports (now admitted to the United 
States duty free) and immigration from 
the Islands should be limited at once. 
Such a policy has been violently de- 
nounced by Filipino leaders as unjust 
unless independence were granted with 
it. They would prefer freedom to pros- 
perity. But the Secretary stated that the 
independence agitation is limited to a few 
politicians, that many people support it 
through fear of public opinion who pri- 
vately do not favor it, and that the non- 
Christian peoples in Mindanao and other 
southern islands would be left at the 
mercy of the other elements. As to de- 
fense, he maintains that the Islands are 
totally incapable of resisting a foreign 
invasion without American help. 

This question of defense is likely to 





SANTIAGO, CUBA, LEVELLED BY EARTHQUAKE 


Quakes in Cuba 


HE first earthquake to visit Santiago, 

Cuba, since 1852 tumbled 150,000 
Cubans in night clothes into the streets, 
injured 300, and killed more than a 
dozen. Property damage was estimated at 
$4,000,000. The Cuban legislature, in a 
special session, voted $1,000,000 for re- 
lief. Relief was rushed by airplane from the 
Havana airport, by train from Camaguey, 
and by destroyers and seaplanes from the 
United States naval station at Guan- 
tanamo. 


Through the night, the people huddled 
in parks or streamed over the roads into 
safe open country, while successive 
shocks, which persisted with diminishing 
force until late in the afternoon, held 
them on a nervous edge. Wrecks of 
fallen buildings littered the streets and 
broken ledges of masonry hung threaten- 
ingly over the sidewalks. 


The first shock injured the electric 
plant and shut all light off from the city. 
The two largest water mains broke and, 
with the bursting of tanks on the roofs 
of buildings, flooded the streets. Luckily 
no fires started. Buildings suffering most 
were the Santiago cathedral, the customs 
house, the lower courts building, the agri- 
cultural school, the Swift & Company 
plant, the F. W. Woolworth store, several 
night clubs, a maternity hospital, the jail, 
and the Provisional Governor’s Palace. 
Loss was heaviest along the water front. 


Other shocks were felt in the interior 
of the island, but they did little damage. 
The earthquake of 1852, when Queen 
Isabella sent $1,000,000 for relief, was a 
much greater catastrophe than that of 
last month. There have been five quakes 
recorded in Santiago since 1675. 








play a determining part in the action of 
Congress, because there is a general feel- 
ing, in the present state of Japanese am- 
bitions in the Far East, that the Philip- 
pines should not at present be aban- 
doned. The Administration policy, as re- 
flected by the Secretary’s testimony, 
aroused strong resentment among native 
leaders. 





Beautiful Books 
ELECTIONS for the annual exhibi- 


tion of American bookmaking by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts are 
called simply “Fifty Books of the Year”, 
but from the point of typographical and 
bookbinding art they might easily be 
called “THE Fifty Books of the Year”. 
The fifty were chosen from 650 books 
submitted by 140 publishers, according 
to physical merits irrespective of price. 
Forty publishers were represented: 
Cheshire House, Inc., Random House, and 
Harper & Brothers, all of New York, each 
placing three publications. For the most 
part, however, the books chosen were 
issued by relatively obscure, small-scale 
publishers. Many were printed simply 
“for beauty’s sake”, but there were 
several that approach commercial im- 
portance. City Child by Selma Robin- 
son and Quatrains for My Daughter by 
Elizabeth Morrow were two of these. 


TOM OF BEDLAM’S 
SONG. With Introduction 
and Notes by David Greenhood. 
Decorations by Lowell Hawk. 
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—Marcus in The New York Times 


Daniel Poole, Who Acts the Réle of Abraham 
Lincoln in “If Booth Had Missed” 


Rewriting History 
‘sJF BOOTH Had Missed”, a play by 


Arthur Goodman, opened in New 
York last month with the purpose of tell- 
ing what might have happened had 
Abraham Lincoln lived two years longer. 
As the playwright sees it, he would have 
been attacked on all sides, impeached, 
and finally assassinated by a fanatic 
editor. The reasons, it is indicated, lie 
in the selfishness and blindness with 
which human nature usually attacks the 
exponent of an ideal. Although the 
author concedes that the ideal may win, 
after the customary long, uphill struggle, 
he has made his play noteworthy by pre- 
ferring a realistic view of the circum- 
stances that surrounded Lincoln to an 
imaginative picture of the achievement 
Lincoln might have effected, had his 
people permitted. 


Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


The National Oratorical Contest on the Con- 
stitution, sponsored by sixty-six newspapers 
throughout the United States, opened for its 
ninth successive year February 1. More than 
82,000 students in the New York region are 
registered for the competition. The winner 
of the national title at Washington will again 
enter the international oratorical contest with 
students representing other nations. 

In addition to an improved four-cylinder 
model, Henry Ford will manufacture an 
eight-cylinder Ford to sell exactly at cost in 
1932. He hopes that, by sacrificing his profits, 
he will create sufficient demand for the eight- 
cylinder model to go into large-scale produc- 
tion again. The resulting stimulus to indus- 
try, he believes, will start the Nation back to 
full-time working schedules. The chassis of 
the new model is so built as to permit either 
the four- or eight-cylinder engine to he 
installed. 

Nearly 2,000 persons, including Alfred E. 
Smith, John Erskine, Judge Cardozo, Owen 
D. Young. Governor Wilbur Cross, and 





EDUCATORS PLEAD FOR TRUTH ABOUT WAR 


ELVE educators of nation-wide 
reputation have issued a manifesto 
declaring that more and worse wars can 
be avoided only if an enlightened public 
opinion is developed based on accurate 
historical information and especially on 
school textbooks which are free from 
propaganda. The statement has been sent 
to school superintendents and educators 
throughout the country as well as pre- 
sented in the form of resolutions at the 
annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Associa- 
tion at Washington, February 21-25. The 
statement follows, in part: 


“Conditions that caused the World War 
and that have contributed to so many other 
wars have not been destroyed by the ce 
treaties,” the article asserts. “National lust 
for power and prestige, economic rivalries, 
competition in armaments, imperialism in- 
volving the exploitation of weaker peoples, 
secret diplomacy and secret treaties, limita- 
tions of freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press, calculated appeals to fear and 
hatred, propaganda to conceal from the citi- 
zens of all nations the real motives behind 
many governmental acts and policies, are still 
active influences in international relations, 
and are still full of menace to the peace of 
the world. 


“Historians of high standing have studied 
and analyzed the thousands of new docu- 
ments that have come to light since the close 
of the war, with the result that it is now cer- 
tain that no nation was solely responsible for 
the war. Moreover, it is plain that the masses 
of the peoples of all the various nations were 
unaware of much that their respective states- 
men were dceing and are not to be held re- 
sponsible for the great catastrophe. Millions 
of citizens in all nations were moved again 
and again to acts of supreme idealism and 
unselfishness by propaganda of interested 
groups controlling national policies,” 

“School history should, therefore, include 


an intelligent effort to arrive at essential facts 
involved in the significant crises of the past 
in order to prepare our people to deal intelli- 
gently and justly with the crises of the future. 
Intelligent patriotism and consideration for 
our true national interests, as well as sound 
ethics make it a professional obligation of the 
administrators of American schools to see 
that the textbooks in history and other appro- 
priate fields present truthfully and ade- 
quately the chief factors and influences oper- 
ating in world affairs and producing the prob- 
lems of peace and war, that they emphasize 
such fundamental facts as the foregoing para- 
graphs set forth, that they make it clear that 
economic crises and unemployment usually 
follow wars, bringing insecurity and suffer- 
ing to millions, and that they record the ex- 
istence of a conviction on the part of many 
Americans that the United States has an 
obligation with respect to leadership in the 
reduction of armaments by international 
agreement.” 

The signers of the statement were: 

Charles A. Beard—Historian and author. 

Boyd H. Bode—Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University. 

William C. Bagley—Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Jesse H. Newlon—Director of the Lincoln 
School, New York City. 

J. Montgomery Gambrill—Professor of 
History, Teachers College. 

Heber Harper—Professor of Education, 
Teachers College. 

Clyde R. Miller—Director of Bureau of 
Education Service, Teachers College. 

Frank E. Spaulding—Professor of Educa- 
tion, Yale University. 

Philip W. L. Cox—Professor of Education, 
New York University. 

Frank P. Graham—President, University of 
North Carolina. 

R. G. Reynolds—Principal, Horace Mann 
School, New York City. 

James T. Shotwell—Professor of History, 
Columbia University. 








Bishop Manning, toasted Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, at 
a dinner given in his honor by the Alumni 
Federation of Columbia on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday, his thirtieth year as 
president, and the fiftieth since his gradua- 
tion from Columbia. 


Amadeo Peter Giannini, the San Francisco 
fruit merchant who developed into a billion- 
dollar banker, came out of retirement last 
month to regain control of the Transamerica 
Corporation. Investors’ confidence in him 
was such that he had little trouble in gaining 
over 15,000,000 votes, most of which were in 
proxies, to win complete control of the board 
election. In reassuming the management of 
one of the largest banking corporations in the 
country, he is accepting no salary. His prede- 
cessor, Elisha Walker, drew $100,000 a year. 


Lafayette College will announce March 15 
the subject of an essay which will help to 
determine the winner of the Larry Foster 
Scholarship, to be awarded to that June grad- 
uate who best represents the character and 
ideals of Larimore Foster, of the class of 
1927, who was killed in an accident at the 
end of his sophomore year. High school prin- 
cipals, who are to nominate the candidate 
from each school, may obtain complete de- 
tails by writing the Larry Foster Foundation, 
206 Prospect Street, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. 


The Famous Dead 


DGAR WALLACE, 56, who could write a 

book a day if he cared to, whose 140 nov- 
els sold 5,000,000 copies in 1929, and who had 
as many as six plays running at the same 
time in London, succumbed suddenly to influ- 
enza in Los Angeles. His life was a legend. 
Orphaned at birth, he was adopted by a poor 
fish-monger, went to work selling papers at 
10, and entered journalism finally as a for- 
eign correspondent by way of the British 
Army in South Africa. He also wrote his- 
tories, poems, and articles on racing. When 
he speeded up his output, he wrote almost 
exclusively by dictaphone. 

Avucusto B. Lecuta, 69, former president 
of Peru, died early last month in Lima fol- 
lowing a major operation, while serving a 
prison sentence imposed in 1930 when the 
army overthrew his eleven-year dictatorship. 
During his tenure of office, he was a powerful 
advocate of Pan-Americanism. 

Mrs. Minnie Mappern Fiske, 67, one of 
the greatest American actresses, died un- 
expectedly February 15. She began her 
career at the age of three and did not desert 
the stage until her last illness. She was par- 
ticularly generous in developing unknown 
actors and actresses and in encouraging 
young playwrights. Of all dramatists, her 
major enthusiasm was Ibsen. 

Mrs. FLoreNceE KELLEY, 73, secretary of the 
National Consumers League and crusader, 
with Jane Addams, against child labor, died 
at her home in Philadelphia last month. 
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Youth and the Age of Wings 
By FRED HAMLIN 


VIATION—according to many old- 
timers in the game—has changed 
from an adventure to a business. It is a 
business in which there is no place for 
teen-aged youths, from whose ranks, in 
other days, were drawn numerous out- 
standing birdmen. And it is not an ex- 
citing business at that, bereft as it is of 
breathless stunting at county fairs, 
picked almost clean of pioneer flights like 
those made by Lindbergh, pinned down 
by Government supervision and control. 
What these veterans say is largely true. 
In its effort to make flying safe, the 
Aéronautics branch of the United States 
Department of Commerce has set up and 
is enforcing rigid laws and regulations. 
Each plane must pass inspection before it 
leaves the factory. Other minute inspec- 
tions are made as long as the plane is in 
service. Pilots must pass hard tests and 
spend long hours in the air before they 
can get commercial licenses. Once 
licensed, they must live up to exacting 
Federal standards. 

But, as American youth of another 
generation dreamed of and prepared for 
a part in the early development of our 
railroads, so are many now preparing for 
important réles in the development of 
the newest and most rapid form of trans- 
portation known to man. And their 
preparation might well be said, in many 
instances, to come under the heading of 
an adventure. 

It is no more than natural that many 
of the Government rulings have auto- 
matically eliminated a number of youth- 
ful fliers who have figured in recent head- 
lines. Joseph Sheehan, Jr., is an example. 
He is only 12 years old, and a sixth 
grader in school at his home town, Suf- 
fern, New York. Less than five feet tall, 
he soloed—flew alone—recently in a Bird 
biplane. Another, Jack Chapman, aged 
11, of Riverhead, Long Island, flew alone 
just before the Government recently be- 
gan to enforce its age-limit regulations 
stringently. 

The regulations specify that anyone 
applying for a private pilot’s license must 
be at least 16 years old. The minimum 
age requirement for glider licenses is 14. 
A youth must be 18 before he can apply 
for an industrial, limited commercial, or 
transport license, and thereby qualify for 
active service in the serious business of 
flying. 

But while some youths have been elimi- 
nated, others are continuing to figure in 
aviation activities. They have a tradition 
to uphold—a tradition of fine flying that 
is almost as old as the history of man’s 
conquest of the air. And they are up- 
holding it well. 

Girls as well as boys had réles in 


establishing the tradition. Out- 
standing among the boys was 
Arthur Smith. In the early days 
of aviation, when he was but 15 
years old, Art quit his job as an 
errand boy for a Ft. Wayne, Indi- 
ana, architect. He had never seen 
an airplane, but he built one. His 
father mortgaged the family home 
to finance the project. The plane 
would not fly, but Art, undaunted, 
went to Chicago, had a look at a 
flying machine there, and came 
back to build a successful one of 
his own. He soon gained country- 
wide fame as a stunt flier and be- 


came famous for his night exhibitions. 
His favorite stunt was to take a plane 
up and shoot off fireworks from it in the 
clouds. 


Of the feminine early birds, Katherine 
Stinson was among the first. She learned 
to fly in 1912, when she was 16, looked 
12, and was told by instructors that she 
ought to be at home washing dishes. 
Soon she was looping the loop, flying up- 
side down, and like Art Smith, doing 
pyrotechnic skylarking at night. She led 
her brothers and her sister—the four 
Flying Stinsons—in many a pioneer air 
show. 

Another of the youthful heroines of the 
air, and one who is still in the limelight, 
is Elinor Smith. She flew with her pilot- 
father when she was only eight, handled 
the controls of a plane when she was 12, 
and was soloing at 15. She was so small 
when she first soloed that she had to 
stand on the control bar to be able to see 
out of the cockpit when she was making 
a landing. 


She set the women’s endurance record 






















Bob Buck, 17-year-old 
aviator of Hillside, 
New Jersey, with his 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. 0. Buck (Dr. Buck 
has recently died). He 
has made several 
record-breaking long 
flights for juniors 


Elinor Smith, who, at 
the age of 18, set a 
world’s altitude record 
for women of over 
28,000 feet, though 
this has since been 
surpassed by Ruth 
Nichols. On one of her 
flights she became un- 
conscious and fell 20,- 
000 feet, but recovered 
in time to get her 
plane under control 
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and broke it when still in her teens, held 
the women’s altitude record for a time, 
and recently proved herself an aviatrix 
of the first water when, after fainting at 
25,000 feet when her oxygen tube broke, 
she recovered consciousness less than 
2,000 feet from the ground, righted her 
ship, and landed safely. 

Getting down to the present, there are 
a number of prominent boy fliers. One, 
Paul Clough of Garden City, Long Island, 
last year made the altitude record for 
light planes when he took a 375-pound 
ship powered with a two-cylinder, 20- 
horse power motorcycle engine, up to 
11,800 feet. He was 16 when he made 
the record. Another record, believed to 
be the shortest time ever taken to learn 
to fly an airplane, is held by Henry 
Bierds, 17, who soloed at Roosevelt Field 
after only one hour and forty minutes’ in- 
struction in the air. 


One of the leaders of the younger fly- 
ing group, and a boy who symbolizes how 
youth is carrying on the tradition under 


(Continued on page 40) 
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» FINE ARTS « INDUSTRIAL DESIGN « ART APPRECIATION * TECHNIQUE »* 


ART 
GOES TO SEA 


KIPPER KARL T. 
SOULE having re- 
ceived me with a sea- 
man’s hearty welcome, 
seated himself in his 
swivel chair and cleared 
$ his throat for action. A 
slight vibration which a 
sea voyager might recognize as the throb 
of the ship’s engines provided a fitting 
accompaniment for a sailor’s yarn. But 
it was not ship’s engines which created 
this particular tremor; it came from 
whirring printing presses in the plant 
of the Foss-Soule Press. The Skipper 
was sitting, not in a captain’s cabin, but 
in the busy office of an up-to-date print- 
ing establishment. 

I had not seen Mr. Soule for several 
years. He was a student in my com- 
mercial art class at Pratt Institute in 
1912. Upon graduating, he disappeared 
along with his classmates whose ships 
weighed anchor and sailed for unknown 
ports. Several years passed. I had for- 
gotten about Soule. But his ship was to 
be heard from. One day there came in 
the mail a beautifully designed and 
printed folder. The racing clipper ship in 
color, pictured on the front page was 
named “The Good Ship Prin Ting”. The 
words, “In the Trade Winds”, printed in 
bold type below told the rest of the 
story. Soule’s ship had been spoken, and 
in the trade winds! After that the post- 
man frequently brought news of “The 
Good Ship Prin Ting”, booklets, calen- 
dars, blotters, and announcements of 
growth of business, all outstanding speci- 
mens of design and typography and 
suitably flavored with the salty tang of 
the sea. Many carried stirring messages. 
One of the best was, “It’s not the gale 
but the set of the sail which determines 
the way we go.” What a slogan for 
every reader of Scholastic! But let Skip- 
per Soule tell his story. 





The Skipper’s Story 


HOVING off from Pratt Institute in 

1913, I put out to sea, paddling my 
own canoe. Up in the bow was my 
diploma, an imposing document disclos- 
ing the fact that I was a licensed navi- 
gator—that’s all. Practical experience 
lay ahead. "Twas June and a beautiful 
day. I paddled on, reflecting, “Alone, at 
sea, and in a canoe. Well, I’ve had 
proper training. It’s up to me to keep 
paddling and use the brains of an ordi- 
nary seaman.” Finally; going ashore, I 
began my career as staff artist on a 
weekly publication. 

But an artist, like a sailor, is restless, 
and a year or so later I put to sea again 
for a short cruise. Once more making 
port, I landed as layout man for a thriv- 
ing advertising agency in New York City. 


EDITED BY ERNEST W. WATSON 







With all this layout 


experience — practi- 
cally two years—I 
felt that I could 


almost qualify as an 
undertaker. Well, I 
did undertake to 
open an advertising 
studio. It was under 
way when the Great 
War came on. I en- 
tered the American 
Red Cross service. 
Two years passed. 
Then I dragged out 
my instruments, 
packed up, cruised to Rochester, New 
York, and dropped anchor. I proceeded 
to brush up as art director of a local ad- 
vertising agency. It was difficult to make 
those brushes respond. I was sort o’ 
proud o’ my first magazine cover at that! 
My first after the war, I had it framed. 
Later on, a noted artist remarked, “Well, 
it’s a good frame.” Such brutal criticism 
often comes to an artist, and such criti- 
cism is often his best friend. 

I proceeded with the agency mentioned 
until I recognized the opportunity for a 
studio of my own, which I promptly 
opened. Getting my “hand” back had 
been difficult. The ideas were there, yes, 
but the greatest problem was to express 
those ideas convincingly, accurately, and 
with the snap required in a rapidly 
changing age. 

Through this studio work—designing 
catalogs, booklets, brochures, books, lay- 
ing out trade magazines, and so on—I 
met my present senior officer. He was at 
the time piloting the oldest printing 
establishment in Western New York, 
established in 1826. It had kept pace 
with changing times, however. Mr. Foss 
and myself signed a set of navigation 
papers on February 1, 1923, thus organ- 
izing the Foss-Soule Press, Inc. Mr. Foss 
knew the “riggin’” from stem to stern, 
from keel to crow’s nest, and he does yet, 
you can bet! Here was a chance to put 
my art to work in an important way, to 
apply it to a business in which art has a 
high market value. 

After three years cruising about to- 
gether, one of our brochures for a local 
bank was chosen by the Graphic Arts 
Leaders “one of the fifty best pieces of 
printing produced in America during 
1926.” 

To announce this great honor to our 


SKIPPER KARL T. SOULE 


The Good Ship Prin Ting 
Rochester, N. Y. peg. 


The Story of 
An Art Adventure 


customers, prospects and friends, I cre- 
ated a brochure entitled, “The Voyage of 
the Good Ship Prin Ting”. From that 
day till this the Good Ship Prin Ting has 
been synonymous with our press. 

After this, I created another 
brochure entitled, “Storming 
Along”, announcing occupation 
of our new printing plant, one 
of the largest in Rochester. 
“Storming Along” was followed 
by a booklet, “Come Aboard”, 
“In the Trade Winds”, “Open 
Hatch” and others. Next 
will come “The Spirit of the 
Clipper Era”—it’s on the press 
now. The purpose of these was 
and is to promote our business 
in an interesting, picturesque 
manner. Requests for copies 
came from all over the world— 
from Riga (Latvia) to New Zea- 
land, from Budapest to Winni- 


Art, with a practical purpose, 
that’s it. Shouldn’t that be the goal? 
“Beauty in action is beauty indeed.” 
What more beautiful, interesting and 
practical than a peaceful “Donald Mc- 
Kay” Clipper standing out to sea! Yes, 
printing is applied art—not a trade. The 
artistic conception of any piece of 
printed matter is what distinguishes good 
printing from bad, provided actual press- 
work is properly executed on appropriate 
paper. And here is a tip for young 
artists: printing in our country needs the 
artist—needs him badly. 

That’s my yarn, Mr. Watson. I’m still 
Skipper, and I’m still sailing on, with a 
smile. 


What the Skipper Omitted 


GOOD yarn it is, Skipper, but I want 

to explain to our readers how you 
made your ship so seaworthy. A poorer 
craft following the same trade routes 
would never make your present port. Let 
me describe the timbers, planks, and 
rigging of that ship of yours. 

It was made of Talent, the stout oak 
wood for its timbers; Thorough Art 
Training, the skillful sawing, shaping, 
and joining of these timbers: Cheerful 
Personality, the essential rigging for any 
worthy ship: Initiative, the great sails to 
drive her bows plunging into the waves: 
Intelligence, the compass which lays her 
course: Persistence, the rudder which 
keeps her to it: Courage, the irons which 
hold her together in weather fair and 
foul. 

Of such stuff is Soule’s ship fabricated. 
There are many parts to a good ship. 
Talent alone is merely raw lumber, many 
a bark has gone down because too much 
reliance has been placed in it. Be sure 
your craft is completely outfitted for the 
voyage. 
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A GIFT SUGGESTION FOR SCHOLASTIC CRAFTSMEN 


STAMP box is welcomed on the desk 

of every person who writes letters. 
It settles the question, “Where are the 
stamps?”, for all time and it makes a 
handsome desk ornament when well de- 
signed and executed. 

A Scholastic craftsman who made the 
three-cell box shown above is a craft stu- 
dent who does block printing on textiles. 
She prints patterns upon table runners, 
scarfs and bags from gumwood blocks 
carved after her own designs. Stamp 
boxes really are a by-product of her 
textile work. Let her tell you in her own 
words how she hit upon the plan of mak- 
ing them. 

“Wood blocks are usually laid away on 
a shelf to collect dust after they have 
served their purpose in printing textiles. 
But a nicely carved block is a handsome 
thing in itself, too attractive to be dis- 
carded. I used to keep them on my book- 
shelves where I could enjoy them and 
show them to my friends. One day an 
idea came to me: if these blocks are so 
lovely they ought to be put to some 
further practical use. I thought of mak- 
ing stamp boxes. I took several to a car- 
penter and asked him to saw them length- 
wise on his circular saw. Then all I had 
to do was to dig out the stamp compart- 
ments with chisels and glue some small 
blocks to the cover, which would fit into 
the compartments and hold the cover in 
place. These, of course, were not as deep 
as the cells: enough space for stamps 
had to be allowed. The simple designs 
carved on these cell-blocks make the 
cover more attractive inside. I usually 
stain the boxes black. The stamp cells 
and the under side of the cover look well, 





painted with gold or a bright color as a 
contrast to the black of the box itself.” 

If you have suitable textile blocks, well 
and good; if not, get some pieces of gum 
or white wood and start from scratch. 


Measurements 


The box pictured above measures 
2% x 4% inches on top. Its height with 
cover in place is 114 inches, the box itself 
being % inches and the cover % inches. 
Each cell is 9-16 inches deep at one end 
and slopes up at the other end to facili- 
tate the removal of stamps. Dig the cells 
out with a 44-inch chisel and mallet. 


The Cover 


After the cells have been dug out, 
make the three small blocks (3-16” 
thick) to fit into them. Do not bevel them 
until after they are glued to the cover. 
To find correct position for gluing, 
stretch thin paper over the hollowed-out 
box and hold it firmly in place. Rub the 
thumb over the paper so that the top 
edges of the box and the cells will be em- 
bossed in the paper. Remove paper, cut 
exact size of box and lay on table with 
the same side up. With a soft sharp 
pencil point, draw lines over the em- 
bossed cell edges. Put a bit of glue in the 
middle of each rectangle. Lay the box 
cover on the paper in exact position and 
allow the glue to dry, sticking paper to 
the cover. Transfer the penciled cell out- 
lines to the cover by rubbing. These will 
serve as a guide for gluing the blocks in 
place. Bevel blocks after glue is dry. A 
hinged cover might of course be substi- 
tuted for the type described above. In 
that case the cover blocks would be 
superfluous. 


Finishing 

After rounding off all sharp edges of 
box and cover, sandpaper thoroughly and 
stain. If you have no wood-dye nor oil 
stain handy, India ink will give an excel- 
lent black stain. It takes a good polish 
when rubbed briskly after drying. 

The carved frog and duck stamp boxes 
were made by a young man who has had 
considerable clay modeling and wood- 
carving experience. He carved the frog 
from a piece of red cedar, with his living 
model sitting in a cigar box under a glass 


cover. The duck was first modeled in 
wax from a specimen in the Pittsburgh 
Zoo. The carving is in maple, a very hard 
wood which the craftsman says he can- 
not recommend. Gum or white wood 
would be better. 


The Decoration 


Paint the design on the wood with 
India ink. A small U-shaped carving tool 
will outline the pattern and lower the 
background. Do not go deep, a slight re- 
lief is better. If you do not wish a carved 
top, the black ink pattern painted on a 
gold background gives a handsome effect. 

There are many other methods of deco- 
ration. A pattern may be painted on 
the top and sides in oil or tempera colors. 
This will give a very rich surface treat- 
ment. Two coats of white varnish applied 
as a final finish will protect the paint and 
bring out the full value of the colors. 
Rub with pumice stone moistened with 
water if the finish is too glossy to suit. 

A mail train, the air mail, a steamboat 
or other mail carriers would make appro- 
priate cover decorations for the stamp 
box. These pictures can be drawn or 
painted on paper which should be glued 
to the cover top. Varnish will protect the 
pictures. 

Stamps themselves might be effectively 
used as decorative motives. A special de- 
livery stamp would serve as a good center 
for a design which might be built around 
it. Stamp collectors will scarcely need to 
be reminded that a cover decorated with 
interesting foreign stamps would make 
the box quite unusual. 
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] DESIGNING A SHIP 
: POSTER 


ESIGN means order. Order is se- 

cured through relationships. Toss a 
handful of matches on the table. They 
fall in a disordered heap, without design. 
Arrange them in a row, and you have 
made a sort of design, because all the 
matches now have a definite relation to 
each other. Arrange them in groups of 
three or four, still keeping them in a row, 
and you have a more interesting design. 
In designing a poster, a rug, an interior, 
or a building, each element should be 
placed with relation to the other parts. 

In the center column are shown three 
alternate sketches for a ship poster. The 
layouts at the left indicate the relations 
of the various parts to each other. No. 1 
is the simplest design. It shows the words 
“Annual Regatta” spaced the same width Fish 
as the ship above, and uniting with it as 
a mass. Note how “Bay View Bus Line” 
relates to this mass. This arrangement is 
a symmetrical one, except for the placing 
of “May 4”, which is at the left of the 
center. The masts and sails of the ship 
pointing to the upper right corner give 
the design a suitable balance. 

In No. 2 the arrangement is also quite 
symmetrical, being balanced on _ the 
dotted central line. The position of the 
buoy and the numeral “4” above it, pulls 
the interest off to the right slightly. This 
is balanced, however, by the small words 
“at” and “take”, on the other side. 

The third design is not bi-symmetrical ; 
the scheme of balance is more compli- 
cated. Note how the words “Beaver 
Sound” relate to, and tie up with the ship 
and gulls above. This large mass to the 
right of the center is balanced by the 
small rectangle “May 4”. Such a compli- 
cated scheme should not be attempted by 
the student until he has tried simple bi- 
symmetrical layouts like No. 1. 

Notice that the tone schemes of the 
posters are also very simple, all being 
done in black and one tone of gray. This 
does not mean that when the posters are SIZE: 
executed in colors, only two hues would Cop’ 
be used. In No. 1, for example, the letter- 
ing “May” and “Annual Regatta” might 
be in the same color. The sails, “Beaver 
Sound”, and “Bay View Bus Line” could 
be of a different color. The use of but 
two colors and black would give the de- 
sign a unity through the repetition of 
these hues, which would be sacrificed if a 
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different hue were employed for each of a 
the five elements referred to. ja 

On the following page will be found a = 
poster assignment which involves the = 
same procedure and methods of design Me 
as are demonstrated in this lesson. Use Papi 
one of the ships shown in silhouette, Cou 
painting it in a flat color with tempera or SKE" 
water color. Follow the specifications ex- oh 
actly as you would have to do if the job on 
were being done commercially. po 

Do not cover the entire poster with be 
color. White paper will help your color sig 
scheme and simplify the technical prob- te 
lem. The designs in the center column Ey 
of this page were done on white paper th 
and the masses which show as light gray ne 














Lic «OUwere white in the originals. ni 
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AN ASSIGNMENT FOR A POSTER 


The following specifications offer the student similar problems to those treated in the demonstration on the page opposite 


SPECIFICATIONS 
For a Window Poster 
Advertising a New Book. 
Size: 12 x 15 inches, vertical. 
Copy; (meaning the words to be'printed) : 


CRUISES UNDER CANVAS 
Sailormen’s Yarns 
By 
James B. RENALT 
CHARLES WHITING’S SONS 


ILLUSTRATION: Select one of the above 
ships and render in flat silhouette. Add 
gulls, buoys or other appropriate ac- 
cessories, if needed. 

Mepium: Tempera paint. 

Paper: Illustration board. 

Cotor: Two colors and black. 


SKETCHES: First make two or three small 
sketches in black and gray tones. Be 
sure these sketches are the same pro- 
portion as the final poster. Select the 
best design. Then try the chosen de- 
sign in color (small size). All experi- 

ments should be made on a small scale. 

Everything ought to be settled when 

the final poster is started. The only 

new problem should be that of tech- 
nique and drawing. 


How to Reduce or Enlarge 
Rectangles Proportionately 


Geometry will serve the artist better 
than mathematics for this purpose. Rec- 
tangles having the same diagonals are of 
the same proportion. 


To make a small sketch seven inches 
long as a preliminary study for a 12 x 15- 
inch poster: lay off seven inches on the 
long side as shown. Drop a vertical line 
to the diagonal. 

In enlarging, a diagonal is, of course, 
projected beyond the small rectangle to 
be enlarged. 

This method of enlarging and. reduc- 
ing is in general use by artists, engravers, 
and others. 
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SKETCHING LESSON 


The sketching subgect for this issue is 
to be found on the front cover. The Glou- 
cester fishing boats painted by Anthony 
Thieme are ideal for rendering in pencil 
or pen and ink. Keep your pencil sketches 
under eight inches in length; pen 
sketches even smaller. Start with jet 
black and work up to the lighter tones. 
Leave plenty of white paper. Beginners 
in sketching usually cover too much of 
the paper. This study is powerful in con- 
trasting tones: be sure your sketch is 
snappy. 


Block Print Lesson 


The silhouettes of ships are fine for 
simple block prints. Put borders around 
them. Design skies with lines, or, if a 
second color is used, flat sunset clouds 
would be effective. 

The cover picture may be used as a 
motive by the more experienced artists. 
Perhaps one of the silhouette boats above 
might be introduced into the Gloucester 
scene. 

When designing with silhouettes, the 
block should be kept rather small, as 
silhouettes look empty if they are made 
large. A 5 x 6 block is an ideal size for 
the ship subjects. 





You’ve Seen Trees 


Like These 














LoMBARDY POPLARS—those tall trees, 
like sentinels, that stand at high 
attention all through the day and 
night, and are so stately and aloof at 
all times. . . . Here you see them as 
sketched by Ernest Watson in the 
Berkshire Hills of New England— 
with Eldorado, “the master drawing 
pencil.” 

The reproduction is one-sixteenth 
the size of the original drawing— 
yet, done with Eldorado, how clear 
and unmistakable the trees are, even 
in so small a size. 


Put a complete range of Eldorados 
at your command—for the Scholas- 
tic-Eldorado Award! Prizes of $50, 
$25, $15, and five prizes of $5 each 
will be given for the best pencil 
rendering submitted. Full informa- 
tion can be had from the editors 
of this magazine. 

Eldorado is the favorite pencil of 
artists, architects and engineers the 
world over. It is made by Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Pencil 
Sales Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


“the master drawing pencil” 











Youth and the Age of Wings 


(Continued from page 35) 


the Government regulations, is Robert N. 
Buck. Buck established a junior altitude 
record of 15,000 feet last year, a few 
months after his sixteenth birthday. 
Later in the year he broke the junior 
transcontinental record, winging from 
East to West in 28 hours and 33 minutes 
flying time, and making the return trip 
in 23 hours and 47 minutes flying time. 
This spring he established another 
junior record when he flew from New 
York to Havana and back in 13 hours and 
5 minutes flying time. Last summer he 
was elected president of the Sky Scouts 
of America, an organization similar to 
the Boy Scouts, but having as its objec- 
tive the cultivation of a useful interest in 
aviation among its members. Similar or- 
ganizations have sprung up over the 
country to promote a sane development of 
youthful air enthusiasts and to carry on 
the traditional interest of boys and girls 
in flying. 

Aviation subjects are now taught in 
500 public schools; 75 colleges and uni- 
versities in the country offer aéronautical 
training. Last spring, to add to the pic- 
ture of how flying is being developed 
among the youth of the land, some stu- 
dents at Middletown Township High 
School in New Jersey flew to Washington 
to tour the capital, instead of going by 
train, as had been done on former trips. 
Thus are many youths paving the way 
for their entrance into aviation as a 
career. 

Meanwhile, word comes from Italy 
that more than 1,300 girls over there are 
taking free instructions from government 
pilots. Three princesses and four duch- 
esses are among the students. Germany 
has its flying groups; England and 
Canada their private student airplane 
clubs subsidized by the government. All 
over the world you find boys and girls 
who afe preparing to take part in that 
great adventure—the business of ribbon- 
ing the globe with airways. 


Another Air Record 


Miss Ruth Nichols rose 21,350 feet 
above Bennett Field, Brooklyn, in a Lock- 
heed monoplane equipped with a 225- 
horse-power Diesel motor. It was an un- 
official record for that type of engine. 
The barograph was mailed to the Bureau 
of Standards for official confirmation. It 
was so cold at that height that she was 
obliged to use a mask with a tank of 
oxygen. The temperature even affected 
the firing of several cylinders of the 
engine. 

















Here is the new Ulster Wood Carver, specially 
designed to help you win a Scholastic Wood 
Carving Award. For details of these generous 
awards write Scholastic Magazine. For the knife 
with four useful and well shaped blades, ask 
your dealer or send $1.50 to 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Inc. 


Ellenville, New York 
WOOD 


THE f 
CARVER 


The Ulster Knife Works 








A NEW SCHOLASTIC 
AWARD 


in BASKETRY 


THE National Crafts Supply Company spon- 
sors a new Award in this fascinating Arts 
and Crafts project. Eight prizes are awarded 
for outstanding work in reed and raffia: First 
$50.00, second $25.00, third $15.00, and five 
awards of $5.00 in merchandise. For com- 
plete information write to Scholastic, Wa- 
bash Bidg., Pittsburgh, for the Awards Hand- 
book —or see the announcement in the 


December 12th issue of SCHOLASTIC. 


TH higher standards of quality that are al- 
ways associated with our complete selec- 
tion of Arts and Crafts materials offer the 
primary requisites for competitive work. 


Basketry Wax Craft 

Leather Craft Batiking 

Weaving School 

Pottery Supplies 
Metal Work 


* 


Write for the new FREE 76-page 
Arts-Crafts Catalogue 


NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY 
Co., Inc. 


94 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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the seven seas... 
with Weber Artists’ Colors - 
Oil -Water - Tempera - Pastel 


Weber Artists’ Colors are pure, permanent 
and brilliant—the choice of America’s lead- 
ing artist painters. For lasting beauty use 
these fine mediums. 
F. WEBER CO., Inc., Philadelphia 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1854 


WEBER 


Artists’ Colors 


The Colors the Old Masters Would Have Used 
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OTHER ADVERTISERS 


In addition to the advertisements 
on this page, see also the following 
advertisements of other art companies 
elsewhere in this issue: Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Dwight Devine, National 
Crafts Supply, The School Arts Maga- 
zine, Charles M. Higgins & Co. 























RECOMMENDED ART MAGAZINES 


ARTS and DECORATION, recognized as the highest au- 
thority in the field of Interior Decoration. A guide, for 
Home Owners, to the best and most authentic expression 
of art for the home. Write for Special rate to teachers and 
students. 578 Madison Ave., New York, Dept. S. 








THE ART DIGEST, national news-magazine of art, pre- 
sents a profusely illustrated review of the art news and 
opinion of the world. Special rate to students and in- 
structors, $2 per year. 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Thoroughly learned by MAIL 


—Memory Drawing saves time and develops originality. 
Circular. 


R. K. PERRY, 











BROOKHAVEN, L. I., N. Y. 
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No matter how expert you be- 
come, the first print from a 
freshly cut linoleum block al- 
ways brings its reward when 
the finished result comes to 
view. Particularly fascinating 
is the two, three and four color 
work which carries you into a 
field as unlimited as water 
colors or oil paintings. 


he 


Linoleum Block 


nality is a big factor and the field is unlimited in scope. 





Awards 


Printing 


of $50.00 - $25.00 - $15.00 


give you a chance to make some real money in a fascinating art work where origi- 


If you are not already 


completely equipped, write for circular giving list of all Bradley Block Printing 


supplies with prices—linoleum blocks, cutting tools, inks, dies, etc. 


Also descrip- 


tion of the most complete and practical book on Linoleum Block Printing ever 
published—written by Ernest W. Watson. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 





fer the best results in 
Wood and Linoleum 
Block Printing .... 





“DESERTED” 


Block print by Ernest W. Watson proofed on 
JAPAN PAPER—the choice of artists 


v 


Mr. Watson has designated four types of 
JAPAN PAPER which he uses and recom- 
mends to high school block print artists. 


GOYU No. 3954—A very absorbent white 
paper exquisite in texture. It will take any 
number of colors, printed in succession while 
wet. The very best paper obtainable for wood 
and linoleum block printing. 


Oe ees $ .90 
« 

YEDOGAWA—A thin, smooth, white paper 

for single impressions; i.e., black prints or 

any single color. Professional wood engrav- 


ers use this paper. It is ideal for linoleum as 
well. 


24 Sheets 7%x10% . $ .45 





SHOJI—A firm stock in delicate cream color, 
takes two or three colors nicely. Permits suc- 
cessive printing without waiting for under 
colors to dry. 


48 Sheets 8x11 





MULBERRY—Similar in quality to Shoji 


but white in color. 
24 Sheets B3Gx12QYe .0.n...cceccccceceeccveeeseeeee he 45 


Cost of entire assortment = -.-.$2.40 
Items may be purchased separately. 


Minimum amount sold... $1.50 


4 


Imported and Carried in Stock by 
JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
Established 1901 
109 East Thirty-first Street, New York 


806 Witherspoon Building 453 Washington Street 
Philadelphia Boston 


Enclosed find $ for which please send 
me the following (order by name) ; 


Street soscvsavoneqnssuvanenesannGinseSUUSUgasSeanetGpeuseanenenenguansda 
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N o CAMP 
[IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A CANOE 





all the beauty of miles of water 
There’s fishing 


A canog b 
right to the dock of your camp. 
on the stretch of a lazy lake. There’s exploring 
« day-time excursians to secluded spots . . . 
‘overnight trips. It’s no back-breaking Tak to 
pees in an Old Town Canoe. ey easy st: 


of a paddle takes you there and — 
quickly, and enjoyably. 

Id Town canoeing Ys not an expensive 
The are 1932 models lowered to $63. fon Old 
Towns give years and years of hard use without 
any ——. Lard cost. — for a free 


=> ling, oultng, an square-stern 
pi—~ yt 24 big, fast, 


Fg all-wood L., ‘he family use. Row- 
boats and dinghies. Write today! Old Town 
Canoe Co., 323 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
thiamine 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
PLAYS 


For Your Commencement 
Exercises 


What could be more appropriate for 
the celebration of the Washington 
Bicentennial? 
Send today for our FREE booklet 
as many short and full- 


length plays for this historic 
occasion. 








SAMUEL FRENCH 
Dept. S 
25 West 45th. Street, New York 
811 West 7th. Street, Los Angeles 

















FARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home omnes phon. 






















from factory at factory prices. 
Send for catalog. 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
212 BRUCE AVENUE NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 








FREE-1932 CATALOG-— 
SNAPPY DESIGNS 


NEW PIN, SLVER ouare 35< Kg $3.50 DOT STER- 
GOLD SOc £ ma 00 DOZ. 1 OR 2 
ul 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 242 BasTiAN a ROCHESTER. N.Y. 








SCHOLASTIC 


STAMP PAGE 


We shall be glad to answer any questions you may wish to ask about stamps. Just address your inquiries 


to the Scmotastic Stamp Editor, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 


And when you are writing to 


dealers, be sure to mention the Scnotastic. 


Pre-Stamp Covers 


HE stamp collector smiles when he hears 

a non-collector remark that he “has some 
old stamps on letters at home over a hundred 
years old”. Stamps have only been used for 
ninety-one years. The first government issue 
was placed on sale by Great Britain in July, 
1840. This consisted of a one penny stamp in 
black, in addition to a one penny letter-sheet. 
Later a two-pence stamp was added to the 
series. 

Previous to that time, letters in this coun- 
try were either sent forward with postal 
charges to be collected, or prepaid at the time 
the letter was mailed. Such letters usually 
show the postmark of the town, with the 
amount paid indicated. These figures are 
sometimes stamps, but more often are in 
manuscript. Such .envelopes are known as 
“pre-stamp” covers, and while they are curi- 
ous, they are not of great value. Many hun- 
dreds may be found, ranging in value from 
ten to twenty-five cents each. They command 
more if the postmark shows a fancy design, 
such as a ship or a railroad train, that adds 
to its historical interest. Even a marking 
showing a railroad postmark or a steamship 
mark adds to its value. One or two such 
covers are often found on the first pages of a 
stamp collection, to indicate the manner in 
which postage was paid in the earlier days. 


New Issues 


Persia continues to add to its series, 
crudely lithographed in two colors, showing 





MEKEEL’S STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, Mass. 
12600 subscribers 8mos 25¢ and ONE premium 
U. S. 1920 Pilgrims 1, 2, Sc Scott catalog value.......... .49 
U. S. 1925, 2c Norse 10 diff. foreign entires 
U. S. 1926, Sc Ericsson 10 diff. U. S. slogan covers 
U. S. 1926, Sc Aeronautics 4 Liberia Triangles (80c) 





ICELAND vRARets (10c) Set Liberia (15c) 60 Diff., 
includi Col. All for 15ce. Approvals sent. 
Royal Bk. & 8. Co., Box i348, Overland Sta. St. Louls, Mo, 





FREE. 30 Var. U. > to APPROVAL applicants. Send 
4c for postage. U. S. Pkts. 100 Var. $1.00, 200 Var. $3.50. 
A. R. Perry, Dept. S, o Westminster, Providence, R. 1. 

scarce Tanganyika 


TRIAN NGL tbat et ete., 10¢ to approval applic’ts. 
PHILIP K. PARKE Marblehead, Mass. 








a of the present Shah. We shall soon 
ave the entire series, as the stamps are mak- 
ing their appearance one by one. 

SWITZERLAND continues its practice of 
issuing a series of charity stamps, the pro- 
ceeds from their sale going for the benefit of 
needy children. This time views in the Alps 
are illustrated. All stamps are rectangular in 
design. 

Latvia has overprinted its triangular air- 
mail stamps with new values, the over-print- 
ing being in red, violet, and blue. 

IraLy—More commemorative stamps, for 
the benefit of the stamp collector rather than 
for actual postal requirements. 

NETHERLANDS AND CoLonies—Charity 
stamps illustrated with portraits of natives, 
as well as children physically and mentally 
deficient. 





WINNERS IN PLANTERS 
PEANUT LIMERICK CONTEST 


The following students were win- 
ners in the Planters Peanut Limerick 
Contest which appeared in the No- 
vember 28 issue of the Scholastic: 


First Prize ($15): Lucille Shreve, 
983 West North Street, Lima, Ohio. 


Second Prize ($10): Frances Weig- 
ner, 132 North Third Street, Tel- 
ford, Pa. 


Third Prize ($5): Otis Reid Holmes, 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Five Fourth Prizes ($1 each) : Emory 
B. Waseman, Jr., 109 -Bowling 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn.; Clara Mae 
Easley, 415 Russell, Fordyce, Ark.; 
Mary Ann Harris, 934 South Sixth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind.; Beulah 
Leverson, Senior High School, 
Kasota, Minn.; Dorothy E. Platts, 
330 North B Street, Exeter, Calif. 


Winners of the 100 Honorable Men- 
tions (1 Ib. box of Planters Pea- 
nuts) will be notified direct by the 
Planters Nut and Chocolate Com- 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Documents of Democracy 
(Continued from page 28) 


great forward step in man’s progress, 
does not merely decree toleration. It 
contains measures for the protection of 
all. believers in Jesus Christ as well. 
Severe penalties were to be imposed upon 
those who used the common epithets and 
expressions of disrespect and contempt 
toward any whose religion was tolerated. 
It is true that this act did not allow ab- 
solute toleration of all religions—for the 
Unitarian and the Jew, for instance, as 
well as for those creeds professing belief 
in the divinity of Christ. It is recorded 
also that Quakers were at times perse- 
cuted and that the actual practice did not 
always follow the letter of the law. 
These omissions, however, should not de- 
tract from the significance of the meas- 
ure. It is doubtful whether there were 
any Jews or Unitarians in the colony at 
that time. It was far more liberal than 
anything promulgated in other English 
colonies of America with the possible ex- 
ception of Rhode Island. Yet in the lat- 
ter, the toleration was declared by radi- 
cals from another colony, while in Mary- 
land, a more prosperous colony, it was 
agreed upon by both Protestants and 
Catholics and in this colony those toler- 
ated were also protected. The Quakers, 
who may have found Baltimore’s colony 
a bit uncomfortable, did so in most cases 
because of what the inhabitants believed 
was disrespect for civil authority. Their 
repugnance for the oath and the insist- 
ence upon keeping the head covered 
wherever they might be seemed disloyal 
to others. No law or plan has ever been 
adopted that immediately and always has 
been literally followed. Suffice it to say 
that this act, passed in all sincerity, was 
followed as far as human frailties would 
permit with an honest desire to allow to 
men their own choice of beliefs as to the 
means of their salvation, so that they 
might live at peace with one another and 
work for the success of their colony. 


REFERENCES: 


Hart, American History Told by Contemporaries, Vol. 1. 

Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, 
Vol. Ill. 

Fisher, J. P., The Colonial Era. 

Tyler, England in America. 

Dans, G. L., Day-Star of American Freedom. 

Fiske, Old Virginia. 








As One Reader to Another 


(Continued from page 21) 


this part of the world, such as a school 
library could put to constant use. Mrs. 
Andrews knew Washington, D. C., inside 
and out, and all her books are reliable, 
readable and well illustrated. 


Washington Preéminent, by Alice Hunt 
Bartlett, is in the nature of an official 
publication; that is, the author is chair- 
man of the National Arts Committee for 
the celebration, as she was for that cele- 
brating Virgil’s two-thousandth birthday; 
as American editor of The Poetry Re- 
view and chairman of the American sec- 
tion of the Poetry Society of Great Britain 
she has been active in several interna- 
tional prize poetry contests. This book 
has thirty-five key scenes presenting high 
lights in the lives of Washington’s parents 





and in his own life from childhood on. 
Added to this is The Masque of America, 
commemorating the writing of My Coun- 
try ’Tis of Thee. The dramatic scenes 
are carefully documented, a feature of 
the book being photographic reproduc- 
tions of important papers, portraits and 
the like, side by side with these plays 
made from such material. This naturally 
makes the book expensive, but it also 
makes it a sort of one-book library and 
picture-gallery combined. 

Mountain Girl, by Genevieve Fox, takes 
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place in the Southern Highlands, in the 
hill country where Sairey Ann grows up 
longing for “larnin’” and ready to do 
almost anything to get it for herself and 
her folks. There are feuds and such-like 
local excitements, but not the life the girl 
needs, and when romance comes too and 
brings with it the need for her to make 
up her mind about her future, the reader 
really takes part in the action. The 
author knows this scene; she taught here 
and has a sympathetic understanding of 
the situation. 








Picture a wilderness of waving grass 
that stretches to the horizon, broken 
only by cypress swamps and pools of 
black, still water, and the straight, 
white line of a road. No sound but 
the splash of an alligator—the occa- 
sional whirr of a motor on the Tami- 
ami Trail. There in the depths of the 
Florida Everglades a crew of men is 
at work setting telephone poles—ex- 
tending the lines of the Bell System. 

Imagine toiling day after day in a 
country where every hidden pool and 
drainage ditch may conceal deadly 
snakes—where every stranded log may 
turn into a ten foot alligator beneath 
your feet! Bad enough—but these are 
not the worst difficulties to be 
overcome by the telephone men. 

The nature of the ground in 
the Everglades makes ordinary 


4 BELL SYSTEM 








hole digging an impossibility. Over 
the subsoil of coral rock lies a spongy 
layer of muck, several feet in depth, 
that fills in as fast as it can be dug out. 

Here is how the poles are set. A pipe 
is driven seven feet deep, through the 
muck, into the coral. A charge of dy- 
namite is pushed to the bottom and the 
pipe withdrawn. Then the pole, held 
erect by guy lines, is set up with its 
base directly over the spot, and the 
dynamite is detonated. At the instant of 
explosion the pole drops into place, and 
the soft bog settles tightly around it. 

When you use your telephone, 
think of the resource, the ingenuity, 
the efficiency that lies behind it; the 
single system of communi- 
cation that enables you to talk 
to any one, anywhere, at such 
small cost. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you desire regarding any particular type of school in which you may be interested, will be gladly given by Scholastic School and College Service. 
Catalogs of schools and colleges advertising in Scholastic are free on request. 


| Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 


Address inquiries to: 

















TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 








LEARN ELECTRICITY 


RADIO—TELEVISION 


Practical Shop Training at America’s oldest and 
largest Trade School. Free Employment Service. 
Write for either our Big Free Electrical Book or our 
Free Radio, Selgapeten and Talking Picture Book. 
No obligation. H. Lewis, President, COYNE 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 61-95, 500 S. Paulina 








St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offers four-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and 
Jeneral. New buildings, excellent equipment. Strong 
faculty. Required preparatory subjects offered. Near 
metal and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not 
required. Tuition, dormitery rates and other expenses 
unusually low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate. 
Catalog on request. 








. ELECTRICAL 





ENGINEERING 


A CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 
limited time, complete in one year. Mathemat- 
ics, engineering drawing, shop-work. Students 
construct motors, install wiring, test electrical 
machinery. Modern buildings. 39 years’ suc- 
* cessful experience. Catalog on request. 


ELECTRICAL 
vy BLISS ‘scoot 
323 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 





Be a Television Expert 


















- - « here’s way 
to prepare for an 
interesting career 


HERE are many different branches of radio. 
them one that is just su:ted for you. Consider a 
few . . . aviation radio, talking pictures, radio operat- 
ing, broadcast station and studio operation, and others. 


Among 


Wouldn't you like to become a part of this great and 
growing industry? You may prepare yourself at RCA 
Institutes . . . America’s oldest radio school, founded 
almost a quarter century ago. 


There are two ways to learn. At either one of the four 
resident schools in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago—or through extension courses for home study. 
Through its association with the largest research labo- 
ratory in the radio industry, RCA Institutes offers you 
many benefits others cannot. The equipment is com- 
plete and, of course, the very latest. Every instructor 
is experienced, an expert in his field. 


Write now... before you forget... for our new 


Many 
- be ready 


catalog and details on courses that interest you. 
new opportunities will open soon in radio . . 
for them! 





RCA INSTITUTES, INC. : 
DUNG? Dept. Se-3, 75 Varick St., New York : 
Please send me your General Catalog. I am check- ' 


ing below the phase of radio in which I am inter- 
ested. 
Servicing Home Entertainment Equipment 
Broadcast Station or Studio 
Microphone Technique Radio Operating 
Aviation Radio Talking Pictures 
(C) Television 
5 TE icniiicinshibesnaemeene 
Address 









| Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 


NURSING 
The University of Rochester 


Schest of Nursing 
offers courses to graduates 
Sccredited bigh schools. nad 

@ a a course granting 
@ 6 year var ci ting di- 
ouses erating 








From the University. 
| For Full Information Address 
| | Director, School of Nursing, 
| [AS eer ee 
| 
| 





den Boulevard, Rochester, N. Y. 

















Training for Flyers 
ce | By C. S. CASEY JONES 
J 


ii IS perhaps unfortunate that so much that 
has been written and said about aviation 
| has been of a sensational nature. In the days 
| of the Wright Brothers, Curtiss, and the other 
pioneers, flyers were looked upon as dare- 
devils or fools. During the war the great 
aces were regarded as national heroes, and 
pilots were looked on as super-men, imbued 
with some sort of a sixth sense that enabled 
| them to perform astonishing feats in the air. 
It was probably only human that pilots en- 
couraged this idea. After the war the part of 
flying that has received the widest attention 
has still been more or less sensational—en- 
durance and speed records, long-distance 
flights, stunts, races, accidents—so that the 
layman may well think that aviation is a 
sort of circus business, and the young man 
considering aviation as a profession is at- 
| tracted by the romantic appeal. Happily, dur- 
ing the last few years the industry has recog- 
nized the situation, and the spectacular side 
of aviation is universally frowned upon. 


transportation, the fastest known to man, 
and as such it is finding its place in the 
economic scheme of things. Because of its 
newness and potentialities, it offers oppor- 
tunities unparalleled in any other fields. Its 
scope is so broad that positions exist to suit 
any type of personality; manufacturing, engi- 
neering, accounting, selling, operating, and 
hosts of others, and the surface is only 
scratched. And in common with other mod- 
ern industries, knowledge of the business is 
becoming increasingly necessary to achieve 
success. I never encourage a boy to discon- 
tinue school or college to enter aviation, as I 
feel that the broadening influence of such 
training is invaluable under present conditions. 
I do urge, however, that he try to determine 
what branch of aviation he is interested in 
and best suited for, and suggest that he map 





his educational curriculum to train himself | 
Ability to fly will naturally | 


for that position. 
be a requirement for ultimate success and 
this must be learned at a good school. Rates 
are being continually lowered, and the cost 
| will be moderate in comparison with the 
| preparation for most professions or callings. 
| (Further information will be furnished to 
| those who care to write for catalogues.) 


Flying is nothing more than a method of | 
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American Universities. 
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Alliance, Ohio 
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yf 282e—Masio—Art— 
ul 2 School. Day and 
a * RSITY Evening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ROCKFORD rrrromen ous yar High ranking 
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COLLEGE Sionlien@eeuiie., AB. ‘ond B.3. de- 
Micago, Drama, Moss, Art Athleti 
information. Rockford College, Box Ss. Phat eee ag A 


s on Rock River. 88 miles from 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


GULF -PARK 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 

years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 

Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 


FINE and APPLIED ART 
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Advertising Art, Special summer 
Design, Interior courses. Ideal 
oration . . .. I ion for study 


and recreation in 
somster’s Art... recognized art 
Terms begin Feb. center. 

1st and Sept. 26th. Catalog S. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
228 East 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ComP tete instruction in all branches 

of Commercial and Fine Art. Catalog. 
Dept. 632 
| 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all branches. Operated 
on a non-profit basis, low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free 
iliustrated catalog. Spring Term begins March 29. Ad 
dress Box S.S., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, ill. 
BLEEK scaroct. of COSTUME and 

LLINERY DESIGNING 

We prepare you for a saetealteal eareer as Fashion De- 
signer, Draper, Patternmaker, Dressmaker, Hat Maker, 
¢ opyist, Textile Designer, etc. Individual instruction. 


Day, evening and Sat. courses. Write for Booklet S 
213-223 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. near L. I. Depot 


MUSIC 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute 


SSS INCOBPORAI Ss 
Mus.B. degree by University of Pittsburgh. Beginners or 
advanced students in special courses. Member Natl. Asso. 
Schools of Music. 13! Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NATIONAL 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College. Trains women as teachers of nursery schools. 


kindergartens, elémentary grades. Four-year course 
with B.E. degree. Three-year teacher’s diploma, two- 


COLLEGE OF 


year certificate. Many practice schools. Students 7 
38 states. Attractive dormitory. Sports. Near 
Michigan, N. W. University. Summer session, dune 
17th. je term, September 10th. bia 3 a a 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. G-32, Evan 


EDUCATION 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY 


89th year. Accredited Sig 
game. Sen Sees Gee © 


Severe SO TRA NING 


North Side. Fine social spirit. Limited 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dept. 4 804 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO 
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EUROPE. — 52 Days — $545 
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STRATFORD TOURS, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE SERVICE 
155 East 44th Street, New York City 


The directors of the schools listed in these 
columns will be glad to have their catalogs 
sent to you at no expense, but as these school 
catalogs are expensive to compile and send 
out, ines check only those in which you are 
particularly interested as a prospective 
student. 


Alviene School of the Theatre (N.Y.) 
American Academy of Art (Ill.) 
[} Arnold College of Physical rere (Conn.) 
(J Art Institute of Chicago (Ill.) 
(] Bleeks Designing and Art School (N.Y.) 
L) Bliss Electrical School (D.C.) 
Boston Stammerers’ Inst. (Mass.) 
Boston University (Mass.) 
Butler Hospital, School for Nurses (R. I.) 
Chicago Teachers College (Ill.) 
[) Chicago Technical College (Ill.) 
Cochran Training School for Nurses (N.Y.) 
College of Music of Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Cornish School, Art, Drama, Dance (Wash.) 
Coyne Electrical School (Ill.) 
DePaul University (Ill.) 
First National Television .(Kans.) 
Florence Wilde Studio of Illustration (N. Y.) 
Franklin Inst. (Government Jobs) (N. Y.) 
Greenbrier College (Junior College for Girls) 


(W.Va. 
: Gulf Park College (Junior College for Girls) (Miss.) 








Kendall College of Physical Education (Ill.) 
Layton School of Art (Wis.) 
Marjorie Webster Schools, Dramatic Art, Physical 
Education, Secretarial (D.C.) 
Master Institute of Art (N. Y.) 
Minneapolis School of Art (Minn.) 
Mount Union College (Ohio) 
National College of Education (Iil.) 
New Mexico School of Mines (N. M.) 
(J Nicholas. Jr. 
Men (Mass.) 
(CD Northeastern University (Mass.) 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy (Correspondence) 
Ohio Mechanics Inst. (Ohio) 
() Pittsburgh Musical Institute (Penna.) 
L) Pocono Study Tours (Abroad) 
C) _— Institute, School of Fine and Applied Art 
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College B i i for 





0 R. Vy A. Institutes, Inc., (Radio and Electronic Arts) 


( Rider College (N. J.) 

L) Rockford College (Iil.) 
Ruth St. Denis School of Dance (N-Y.) 
School of Ni U y of R it 

L) Stratford Tours fibroad) 

L] University of Miami (Fla.) 

0 Vesper George School of Art (Mass.) 

L] The Weylister (Jr. College, Secretarial) (Conn.) 

L) Please send me free of charge the Scholastic Catalog 
of Colleges, Universities, and Vocational Schools. 
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CONTESTS and PUZZLES 


NAME ME! 
(I’m a Novel) 
12. Closing Date, March 25 

















HIS is the twelfth of a series of every- 

issue guessing games on the titles of great 
books. Each of them suggests or represents 
the title of some famous novel, play, biog- 
raphy, or other book. Besides guessing cor- 
rectly the name of the book and its author, 
you must send in an essay not exceeding 200 
words on the book in question. 

For the best essay submitted each time, 
Scholastic will award a prize of a good book 
of your own choice. No one can win this 
prize more than once. But send in all fifteen 
of your answers and essays before the closing 
dates each time, and at the end of the year 
the students who have come nearest getting 
the entire list right and have submitted the 
best group of essays will be awarded prizes 
as follows: $15, $10, and $5 worth of books. 

Address your replies to Book Title Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York City. 


RESULTS OF CONTEST No. 9 
The Wealth of Nations 
BY ADAM SMITH 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations, written by Adam 
Smith in 1776, is a treatise on political and 
economic theory. 

In his discussion of political theory, Smith 
maintains that by complete freedom in indus- 
trial enterprises, the happiness of people and 
the “wealth of nations” would be increased. 
The author also sets down those proceedings 
which he considers it the state’s duty to per- 
form: to protect the people against other 
states, to administer justice, to set up public 
works and provide education, both academic 
and religious. 

In his economic theory, Smith treats labor 
as the essential factor. This he believes to be 
the beginning of wealth. He defines wages as 
the return for labor, made according to the 
supply of labor; profits are the return to capi- 
tal made according to the capital invested; 
interest is the return derived from lending of 





capital; rent is the return to owner for free 
land oceupied. 

A book which produced such results in the 
political and economic history of Europe 
merits study from economic students today. 

—Loraine Hoban 
Our Lady of Mercy High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Sister Mary Virginia. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


ILL in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results until spring. 
The missing words all refer to currert events 
in this issue. Copies of the first eleven con- 
tests will be mailed on request. Mail all your 
answers together not later than April 30 to 
Missing Word Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 
44th St., New York City. Splendid prizes 
will be given for the most complete and 
accurate answers. 


CONTEST No. 12 


1. The government of .. ie ‘a 
one of the small Baltic states » carved « out t of 


eee territory after the war, 
seized the German president of the Munici- 








Lo ene tee , whereupon 
ae ee ae protested to the League of 
Nations. 
2. President Hoover appointed Judge 
sinenencniepininimanilial 
sili to succeed 
ID sciences on the 
iain » REID bkicicttites OE 
eiataintisiaitapiaanini considerations. 
i iilessinsichaiciis  Siceslacttak Stcintealeaeciais SR 


Fianna Fail party, with their ........................ 
allies, won a majority of seats in the Irish 


ssentibiiaiiacuiitiaihi 5 ID Scticicticiesitnk sania 
Pe a , who had been president of the 


Council since the ; was 
established. 





4. Both houses of Congress passed a reso- 
lution for abolishing .. 
sessions and moving up ‘the President's in- 


BUGUTAION BO oo. eececceceeeceeeeeeer If ratified 

by ............ states, it will become the ............... 

Amendment to the Constitution. 
<a . bill, ap- 


proved by both partion and hy the President, 
SNE TD SEINE TIED sinctcicieentemescniy sertiaeinminen —- 


to lend money to member banks 


ee cetenesceeecceeenecs 


OD sdicniiatimatiiiain not previously eligible for 
sssssssssssesesseeeseseey GN to release a large supply 
of .. . on which new . 


may be ‘beeed, 





HAT about your tennis resolutions 

this year? To those of us who live 
in parts of the United States where tennis 
must be played in season, this is the time 
of the year when sight of the old tennis 
racquet which we had all but forgotten 
since last October, causes us to decide 


right there on the spot to do something 
about improving our forehand drive; not 


to mention our backhand, which is 
scarcely worth mentioning. 


It is a good sign when, after you have 
not touched your racquet since you put it 
into hibernation last fall, you suddenly 
pick it up in March and find that it “feels 
great and even better than ever’. It means 
that you and tennis are fast friends, and 
being such it will make the pleasant task 
of improving your game all the more 
pleasant. 

Most young tennis players do not im- 
prove nearly so fast as they should. The 
reason for this is that they usually do not 
know how to correct the telltale mistakes 
they are making, even though they are 
pretty certain (from having watched 
Tilden and Helen Wills Moody and others 
either in person or in the talking pic- 
tures) that something is radically wrong 
in their (not Bill’s or Helen’s) technique. 

Tilden, the greatest stroke-maker in the 
history of the game, became what he is 
by concentrating on his weaknesses. It was 
for a good reason that Tilden did not win 
his first national championship until he 
was twenty-six years old. His backhand 
was weak; the rest of his strokes were 
well advanced. In his own story of his 
development he tells how he laid aside 
the desire to win for a period of two 
seasons just in order to develop his back- 
hand. 

Ellsworth Vines, the present national 


Tennis Daydreams 
By JACK LIPPERT 


The finish of Sidney 
Wood's forehand 
drive: shoulder well 
into the shot; free- 
dom of swing; fault- 
less footwork; body 
balance coming for- 
ward. Only 20 years 
old, Wood ranks in 
America’s first ten, 
and last year won the 
Wimbledon Cham- 
pionship 


champion, and the first American player 
to show definite signs of the greatness that 
was Tilden’s over a stretch of ten years, 
soon discovered the weakness which re- 
tarded the full development of his game 
in the summer of 1930. Vines left the 
hard courts of his native California for 
the first time in the summer of 1930, came 
East and, at the Crescent Athletic Club 
overlooking the Narrows through which 
the big ocean liners pass soon after leav- 
ing their docks in New York, he saw grass 
tennis courts for the first time. 


Vines played well through the first few 
weeks on grass: because his game was 
fundamentally sound and because his vul- 
nerable point had not yet been touched. 
He himself did not realize what it was. 
It was Sidney B. Wood, Jr., a youth his 
own age but with several years’ experi- 
ence on grass, who found Vines’ vulner- 
able spot in the memorable match on the 
famous lawn courts at Seabright, N. J. 
Wood and Vines were to play in the final 
round. Wood had his campaign all 
mapped out. He was going to return 
everything to Vines “soft”. Up to this 
time Vines had been. receiving from his 
opponents exactly what he liked—hard 
drives laden with plenty of power and 
spin. This made for bounces not a great 
deal unlike those he was familiar with 
on the cement and asphalt courts of Cal- 
ifornia. 


The soft-ball game, faithfully adhered 
to without departure by Sidney Wood, 
upset Vines so completely that he lost the 
match in three straight sets—an utter 
rout. All because the balls came over the 
net to him softly and did not bounce to 
the heights Vines was accustomed to. 

The next summer—last summer—Vines 
returned East, conquered everything and 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


everybody, including low balls, but not 
Bill Tilden (whom Vines is not permitted 
to play under the existing and outmoded 
amateur-professional rule). A Vines-Til- 
den match is one match the tennis public 
would like to see above all others this 
year. 

Vines and Tilden are near perfection in 
their stroke production. Young players, 
boys or girls, will make no mistake in 
patterning their games after theirs. Like 
most first-class tennis players nowadays, 
Vines, Tilden, Mrs. Moody, Frank Shields, 
et al, stroke the ball according to certain 
accepted principles of stroking, and these 
principles apply to the beginner just as 
they do to the ranking match player. 

These principles include: a free swing 
on forehand and backhand drives, the 
racquet starting behind the body so that 
when it strikes the ball at a point about 
opposite the forward foot (the left foot 
for right-handed players on the forehand 
drive; vice versa on the backhand drive) 
it will have momentum (power) ; the fol- 
low through of the racquet after the con- 
tact with the ball, allowing the racquet 
and arm to come freely to a stop without 
shecking the flow of the stroke; footwork; 
body balance; eye on the ball right down 
to the point where your racquet strikes 
it; and timing. 

In a later article I well tell how to 
practice and play to develop your game 
along these sound principles. 


U. S. Wins Winter Olympics 


MERICAN athletes have ruled su- 
preme over the rest of the world in 
most branches of sport. One of the ex- 
ceptions, up to last month, was in the 
field of winter sports, where the Nor- 
wegians were the acknowledged leaders, 
with the Finns, Swedes, Swiss, Austrians, 
and Canadians rating every bit as high, 
if not higher, than Americans. The situa- 
tion has now been reversed, however, as 
a result of the Third Winter Olympics 
which were concluded on February 16 at 
Lake Placid in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of New York. Although beaten by 
the Americans in these winter Olympics, 
the first to be held in this country, the 
Norwegians sailed for home convinced 
that there was something rotten, not in 
Denmark, but in the way the United 
States Olympic officials insisted on con- 
ducting the speed-skating races. 
“Speed” skating is really a misnomer 
as applied to the way Americans compete 
in these races. Our way is different from 
the European way. When we went over 
to St. Moritz in the Swiss Alps for the 
1928 Winter Olympics we were called 
upon to race the continental way—which 
is against the stop watch; that is, against 
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Birger Ruud of Norway making his winning jump of 232 feet to win the Olympic 
ski-jumping championship at Lake Placid 


time. Only two skaters compete in each 
heat, and each of these two must stay in 
his own lane, round and round the 400- 
meter track. No chance for elbowing and 
jostling other contestants, “boxing” them 
out, throwing them off their stride. At the 
end of the series of two-man races against 
the stop watch (if there are fifty entries, 
twenty-five races would be necessary), the 
champion and winner is the one whose 
time was best. 


The American way of speed-skating is 
simply lining up all the skaters on the 
mark and setting them off all together, 
and may the best elbower win. If there 
are so many skaters entered for the event 
that it would make the traffic problem too 
great for one race, the skaters are sent off 
in heats of six or seven men each, first 
two or three to qualify for the final heat. 

The Norwegians are very eager to have 
Irving Jaffee and Jack Shea, Americans 


Jack Shea, Dartmouth Sophomore, winner of 
500-meter skating championship 


who won the four important speed- 
skating races, visit Norway immediately 
to determine, by the measurement of a 
stop watch, who are the faster skaters— 
Norwegians or Americans. 

With the points won in speed-skating, 
together with those for first place in bob- 
sledding, and points for second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth places in other 
sports on the program (ice hockey, figure 
skating, skiing) , the United States scored 
a grand total of 103 points. Norway came 
second with 77; Canada scored 49, 
Sweden 26, Finland 25, Austria 15, Ger- 
many 12, France 10, Switzerland 9, Hun- 
gary 7, Rumania 4, Poland 3, Italy 3, Bel- 
gium 1, Czechoslovakia 1. Only Japan 
and Great Britain failed to score. This 
scoring is unofficial, on a basis of ten 
points for first place; 5 for second; 4, 3, 
2, 1, for the remainder of the six finishers. 
Officially, only first places count in Olym- 
pic competition. But the newspapers cor- 
rect this condition for the benefit of 
Americans who like their points. 

In ice hockey Canada was the best; in 
skiing the Norwegians (their ski-jump- 
ers, Birger Ruud and Hans Beck, aston- 
ished 15,000 spectators by jumping 232 
feet and 226 feet respectively) ; Austria 
and France in figure skating; Sweden in 
ski-racing cross-country. 


Football Rules Revised 
ECAUSE 42 players were fatally in- 


jured as a result, or partial result, 
of football last season, the Football Rules 
Committee, at its annual meeting last 
month, made six important changes, all 
intended to reduce the danger in the 
game. 

The Football Rules Committee are all 
college representatives. The National 
Collegiate Athletic Association is the or- 
ganization which, through its special com- 
mittees, makes and revises the rules of 
football, track and field, lacrosse, basket- 
ball (in conjunction with the Y.M.C.A. 


(Continued on. page 48) 














This is the FINAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


of this Year's 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST! 


. - » Your last opportunity to 

enjoy its excitement—to de- 

rive its instructive benefits— 
to win its 


$100 IN CASH PRIZES 


Bronze Medals 
Drawing Ink Sets 
Honorable Mention Awards 


Don’t miss it! There is still time. Contest 
closes March 15, Write now for Higgins’ in- 
struction booklet. And ask your teacher for 
full particulars and for help in selecting your 
subject for the contest and working it out. 


You will find this contest more interesting 
and different than any similar one in which 
you have ever participated. There is greater 
opportunity for originality—a greater range 
of things you can do. Sparkling colored draw- 
ing inks as well as the deep and lustrous 
blacks work with equal ease with both the 
brush and the pen! Buy a few bottles and 
see for yourself! 


Let America’s 
Foremost Authority Tell You 


HOW TO DRAW 


Mr. A. L. Guptill, the country’s foremost 
authority on pen and ink work, has prepared 
a set of six beautiful instruction sheets, in- 
cluding everything from simple brush and 
pen stroke drawings to a comprehen- 
sive consideration of wash and color. You 

can obtain Higgins’ Drawing Inks from 
your local stationer, druggist or 

art store. Just send us the label 


we will be glad to forward 
these beautiful and beneficial 
instruction sheets to you. De- 
tails of the contest are: free. 


OUT THE COUPON! 
em en Ss se see es 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me: (Check information desired) 
() Details of the Higgins’ Award Contest. 
(CD Also, instruction sheets for which I enclose a 
label from a new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 


Name. 





Your School 





Drawing Teacher 
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Football Rules Revised 
(Continued from page 47) 


and A.A.U.) and other sports. Although 
between 80 and 82 per cent of the foot- 
ball played in the United States is played 
by high schools, the high schools have no 
representation on the Football Rules 
Committee. The National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations, 
dissatisfied with this condition, may soon 
remedy it by publishing football rules of 
their own, which would not, of course, 
radically change the character of the 
high school game. 

The changes in the rules for 1932 affect 
(1) equipment (soft padding must be 
used on the outside of hard, unyielding 
fiber pads); (2) the kickoff (it may 
now be punted or drop-kicked as well as 
place-kicked); (3) substitutions (sub- 
stitutes may reénter the game once at any 
time, instead of being permitted to re- 
enter only in the subsequent half); (4) 
blocking and tackling (further restric- 
tions on the flying tackle and block) ; 
(5) dead ball (as soon as any portion of 
the ball-carrier’s body, except his hands 
or feet, touch the ground the ball is auto- 
matically dead); (6) use of hands on 
head and neck (players on defense are 
forbidden to strike an opponent on the 
head, neck or face with hand, wrist, fore- 
arm or elbow; palms of hands may be 
used to push). Since the penalty for 
breach of this rule is disqualification, you 
may expect to see it enforced very little. 








Hans Bulow’s Last Puppet 


(Continued from page 18) 


Hans: Why did I not think of it? 

Tirpa: You mustn't! 

Hans: Yes, yes, Tilda. Your clever brain 
has found the solution of my grief! I shall 


go. 

Titpa: I beg you—! 

Hans: Never in the history of the kingdom 
can a shop claim such an end! A glorious 
end, a perfect end, an end such as no other 
name can ever boast! The perfect puppet! 
(He is beginning to brush himself off.) Such 
excellency of workmanship! Such grace! 
Such dexterity! (While uttering these words 
he is smoothing his hair, perking his mous- 
tache, rubbing the buckles of his shoes on 
his other leg.) ... My daughter! I have you 
to thank for this! (He begins to practice 
walking stiff-legged.) A puppet that can 
walk without strings!—See! Tilda, my dear, 
you have saved us! (Tootling is heard.) 
Quick! Let me hide! You will deliver me 
at once to the Herald! (He disappears into 
the next room.) 

Heratp (Throwing open the door): Con- 
fess! There is no puppet! (He enters and 
finds Tilda alone.) Ragamuffin! Scoundrel! 
Bulow! You have escaped! 

Tuva (Drawing herself up with dignity, 
she speaks in a trembling voice): My father, 
sir, has absented himself for the purpose of 
filling an order, (She gulps.) I will deliver 
the puppet that belongs to the Markgraf of 
Munich! (She goes into the next room and 
returns leading Hans, who walks stiff-legged 
and looks straight before him in a doll-like 
stare.) Behold, sirrah! The most perfect 
invention our shop has boasted in its un- 
rivaled history of two hundred years! (She 
guides the puppet to the Herald, who backs 
off pop-eyed with astonishment.) 

Heratp: That? 

That! 


Tuva (proudly) : 
Heratp (Backing): Where—where’s its 


“BONERS” CONTEST 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Scholastic pays $1.00 each for boners 
printed on this page. The contest is for 
teachers only. The errors must have occurred 
in the teacher’s own classes or on work sub- 
mitted by students. 


Evolution means any two people causing 
trouble. Mrs. E. Gilbert, Leavenworth H. S., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


A fossil is someone who specializes in 
geography. William Wallace McConel, Port- 
age, Pa., 

. 

One reason that we have recreation is to 
shorten our lives. Gwendolyn Parsons, Craig, 
Colo., School District No. 5. 

. 


“The Scarlet Letter” is a rather moralistic 
poem which tells about happenings to a let- 
ter as compared to a scarlet time. Nanny 
Curtis Fuller, Rantoul, lil., H. S. 

® 


Lawrence’s dying words were “Don’t give 
up the ship, sell it.” Samual F. Heffner, 
Coatesville, Pa., H. S. 


* 

A farthingale was the amount paid for a 
drink during the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Aramella Welsh, Luck, Wis., H. S. 


* 

The dying request of the Civil War vet- 
eran was: “Let me be buried in my old union 
suit.” Violet Sackett, Columbus Grove, Ohio, 
H.S. 


e 

He saw a blunderbuss pointed at him. It 
was his uncle. Harriet A. Tomson, Topeka, 
Kan., H. S. 


. 
“Not long ago,” writes Elizabeth Whit- 
ney, teacher, Jewell, Kansas, public school, 


“I asked my fourth grade Bible study class 
to write the Lord’s prayer from memory. The 
following is one of the results, word for 
word”: 

Our Father who art in heaven. How would 
be thy name. thy kingdome come thou would 
be done on earth as tis in heaven. Give us 
this day our daly bread. And forgive us our 
dates as we forgive our daters. Lead us not 
into temptation but deliver us from evil. For 
thine ist the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever. Amen. 

~ 

I like “Atalanta’s Race” because I like to 
see women get ahead of men sometime. 
Mary Hays, Piedmont City Schools, Pied- 
mont, Ala. 
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If you’ve wondered what “Tyroglyphics” means 
—here’s half of it. And the rest comes from 
“hieroglyphics” 








strings? It looks like it was alive! 

Tuva: I told you it was the perfect 
puppet! 

Heratp (incredulously): Can I poke it? 

Tia (Sobbing under her breath): Yes, 
yes! 

Heratp (Pokes. The puppet stares im- 
movably before it. The Herald retreats): 
Where do you hold it? 

Titpa: I tell you it is the world’s most 
marvelous puppet. It works by itself. (To 
the puppet.) Walk! (Hans walks.) Bow! 
(He bows stiffly.) Kneel! (The puppet 
kneels.) 

HeraLp: What are you crying about? 

Titpa: I weep at its perfection. 

HeraLp (Approaching Hans): Hop! (He 
hops.) Skip! (He skips.) Can it do the 
splits? (Tilda nods. Solemnly Hans does 
the splits. The Herald, grandly): Follow 
me out of the door! (He goes, Hans follow- 


ing.) 
Twpa (Suddenly): Wait, wait! 
Heratp: What’s the matter? 
Tirpa: A joint I forgot to fasten! 
Heratp: Go ahead, but be quick about it. 
Titpa: You must leave me alone. It is a 
secret of our trade. (The Herald hesitates.) 
Heratp: You won’t do anything to hurt it? 
Tuva: I promise! (The Herald goes out 
and closes the door. Tilda and Hans fall on 
each other’s necks.) 


Titpa (Sobbing) : 
miss you so! 

Hans: You will marry Gustav the grocer’s 
clerk, who always smiles across his cabbages! 

Tuva: Father, they will put you in the 
Museum. It will be hot—stuffy! 

Hans: Perhaps I can slip away and see 
you now and then. 

Tuva: It will never be the same. 
will look at you, handle you. 

Hans (With forced gaiety): And admire 
me! How they will praise the shop! They 
will say it closed when it could not better its 
final masterpiece. 

Tiupa: You will die of loneliness! 

Hans (Wistfully): You will come to see 
me sometimes on Sunday afternoons? 

Titpa: Every—every Sunday! (The Herald 
knocks.) 

Hans: Quick! (He gradually becomes 
rigid, taking on the fixed yet human expres- 
sion which is to make the Bulow puppet the 
wonder of a century. The door opens.) 

Heratp: Well? Well? Well? 

Tupa: The puppet is ready. 

Heratp (To the puppet): March! 

(He goes tootling up the street, the puppet 
marching behind him. They are seen to cross 
the window at the back. As they pass out of 
sight Tilda drops on the bench sobbing as the 
curtain falls.) 
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Suggestions to Teachers of English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Cover Design 

Study this painting carefully. What de- 
tails build up the impression the author 
wishes to make—early morning in the cove? 
How would the details differ if the scene 
portrayed were noon, early evening? Write 
a descriptive paragraph of some familiar 
scene; decide upon the effect you wish to 
create; select your details accordingly; mass 
your details carefully. 

Suggested topics: Sunday Morning on Our 
Block; Main Street at Noon; Sunrise at 
Camp; Before the Whistle Blows; The 
Grandstand from the Gridiron. 


Ernest Poole (Page 6) 

Read and report upon several of Ernest 
Poole’s books. Prove from your reading of 
The Harbor, His Family, Danger, that Mr. 
Poole is absorbed in the study of human 
relations, of family life, of the effects of 
environment upon character. How are his 
books attempts to solve the social problems 
of humanity? Report upon several of his 
short stories, his plays. What qualities of 
style characterize his newspaper and maga- 
zine articles? 


A Knife for Her Husband (Page 7) 


Read the story carefully to discover the 
chief traits of the woman’s character; of the 
man’s. Are the characteristics of New York 
as the woman pictures it those that would 
strike a stranger from southern lands? What, 
to the woman, ‘makes life worth living? In 
what specific ways does the man show him- 
self to be less worthy than his wife? 

Point out the dramatic qualities of the 
opening scene. What is magnificent about 
the closing scene? What new light on im- 
migration does this story give? Which one 
—the man or the woman—would make the 
more desirable addition to American life? 
Why? 

Hotel De L’Ancre, Ouchy (Page 8) 

Who were Byron and Shelley? For, what 
reasons did they seek refuge out of England? 
How were they “storm-spent pilgrims”? 
Note the concrete details that build up the 
picture of the inn. Express simply in prose 
the figure of speech beginning, “As if upon 
a garden bush.” What joy did each derive 
from the other’s company? What deeper 
tie bound them? How is each one’s dream 
appropriate to the sleeper? 


Writing With a Purpose (Page 11) 

In what specific ways has this article 
helped you to gain clearer perspectives of 
your English work, etc.? How is knowing 
what you are writing for really a measure of 
economy? How does writing of the present 
day differ from that of an earlier genera- 
tion? Point out hackneyed expressions often 
found in high school work, newspaper 
columns, etc. How does the public and its 
tastes affect the writing of a book? 

In connection with this article, read “Art 
Goes to Sea”. How does this complement 
Mr. Holliday’s essay? Why is it especially 
appealing? What qualities necessary for 
success does Skipper Soule possess? 


Poetry Corner: Du Bose Heyward (Page 13) 


State clearly the theme of each poem. 
Point out especially happy phrasings. What 
mood is the poet inviting the reader to share? 
What verbal pictures does he paint? Point 
out instances of concrete terms. 

Which poem do you like best? Why? 
Read “Black Christmas”. Plan the once-act 
play suggested by the opening line, “I 
oon the feud was ended last Christmas 

ay.” 


Hans Bulow’s Last Puppet (Page 17) 

State simply in a sentence or two the situa- 
tion upon which the play is built. What trait 
of personality is emphasized in each char- 
acter? What in the situation arouses and 
holds our sympathy? Point out instances of 
pathos, suspense, dramatic irony. 

What limitations does the puppet stage 
impose upon the author? Look about you. 
What events in your school life would lend 
themselves to a puppet play? 

After you have read this play, test your 
memory by writing F or T in the ( ) ac- 
cording as the statement made is false or 
true: 

( ) 1. The story takes place a week be- 
fore the Markgraf’s ball. 

( ) 2. Tilda sacrifices two golden braids 
to her father’s need. 

( ) 3. The Markgraf’s golden gulden paid 
for a funeral wreath for Tilda’s 
mother. 

( ) 4. The puppet makers at once threw 
themselves on the Markgraf’s mercy. 

( ) 5. Tilda becomes the Markgraf’s pup- 
pet for a period of one year. 


My County (Page 9) 
Elsie Singmaster suggests a possible tour 
for every boy and girl: your county, your 
city, your neighborhood, your state. Get 
acquainted with your locality, its history, its 
traditions, its appearance, its contribution to 
the life of the community. Prepare a vis- 
itor’s guide book to this section. Prepare 
your papers carefully; include a_bibliog- 
raphy; consult the oldest inhabitant, if you 
can. Illustrate your account with maps, old 
pictures, if they are available. Show the 
progress of a decade or more. 
Intimate Museums (Page 14) 
An article like this satisfies our craving to 
know how the great live; it establishes them 
in our minds as people very much like our- 
selves. In the spirit of this article, review 
the literary shrines you have visited or can 
visit, and do for American authors what 
Miss Berry has done for French and Eng- 
lish writers. Compile a class book, illus- 
trated by class artists, which will feature the 
best descriptions of literary or historic 
shrines visited by the members of your class. 
Round Table for Creative Youth (Page 19) 
In two columns headed “Good Points” 
and “Suggestions for Improvement” list the 
qualities which mark each contribution in 
this department. Which contribution, in the 
judgment of your class, has the highest 
score? Why have they won space in this 
issue of the Scholastic? What ideas for your 
own future work in English have been sug- 
gested by class discussion or by your reading 
of these contributions? 


How | Got My Literary Start (Page 16) 

Compare this article by Louis Bromfield 
with that written about herself by Zona 
Gale. How are these writers alike in some 
respects? What native equipment for his 
profession did Mr. Bromfield possess? What 
influenced his early desire to write? What 
has proved his most valuable source of ma- 
terial? What compensates a writer for toil 
and disappointment? 
A Word a Day 

The following words occur in this issue 
of the Scholastic. Learn their pronuncia- 
tion, derivation, meaning, and correct usage: 
dangle, latticed, complacency, issues, dis- 
pelled, demolished, rumors, slogan, brochure, 
felicity, veterans, license, scope, imbued, 
puppet, Markgraf, cropped, obviously, 
swivel, yarn, botanist, austere, straightway, 
museum, sober, 
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any of These Three 
Research Collections 
of Decorative Designs 


Here they are—ready to help you in your prize 
contest drawings for Scholastic Awards. These 
collections were gathered by the Editor of THE 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, who supplies 20,000 
art teachers with material every month. 


No.1 Indian Collections of Decorative Designs— 
contains 28 loose leaf pages, size 7” x10", with 
over 300 primitive and historic designs selected 
from the world’s best art collections. Price $1.50 


No.2 Oriental Collection of Decorative Designs— 
contains 28 loose leaf pages, size 7” x 10”, with 260 
designs from 10 of the oriental countries. A wealth 
of ideas for creative design work. Price $1.50 


No.3 Old World Collection of Decorative Designs 
—contains 28 loose leaf pages, size 7” x 10”, with 
230 different motifs from the old world art periods 
like Greek, Gothic, Egyptian, etc. Price $1.50 


BEGIN YOUR DRAWING NOW 
Mail Coupon—Send no money. 
Pay Postman $1.50 for each portfolio. 
“Tur Scnoot Arts Macazine 
527 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please send the following: 





I will pay the postman $1.50 each when portfolios 
are delivered. 
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TEACHERS 
& 
STUDENTS 


when visiting New York, make this 
fine, new hotel your headquarters. 


It is ideally located to all of the 
City’s interesting places. 


Each of its 1000 rooms, equipped 
with RADIO, private bath and 
shower, circulating ice water and 
Servidor. 


SINGLE from $2.50 daily 
DOUBLE from $4.00 daily 


HOTEL 
VICTORIA 


7th Ave.-51st St., N. Y. 
A 4 4. A 4p 4p 4 4 br to 


anne ees OPPOSITE STEEL PIER 


3 
oe 


OUTSTANDING 
BEACHFRONT VALUE 
Rooms with meals—as low as 
8 SPECIAL 

4 Daily WEEKLY 


Sun decks where bouillon is served each 
morning. Cuisine famous for superiority. 
Ocean water piped directly to all baths. 


1932 


Se eee. 

i373 “se 

OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT 
OOK. ONS CORPORATIO 











Five Hundred Rooms with Sea 

Water Baths—American and Euro- 

pean Plans. Also Beautifully Fur- 

nished Housekeeping Apartments 

with Complete Hotel Service by the 
week, inonth or year. 





SEA WATER SWIMMING POOL 
MARINE SUN DECK 
TURKISH BATHS 





Reduced Winter Rates 
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Suggestions for Social Studies Classes 


By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School - 


Matching Test 


Insert in the parentheses the number in the 
second list which corresponds to the name. 
(1) Cecilus Calvert ( ) 

(2) Toyohiko Kagawa (_ ) 

(3) Frank Knox (_ ) 

(4) Benjamin Cardozo (_ ) 

(5) George W. Norris ( ) 

(6) Patrick Hurley ( ) 

(7) Charles R. Crisp (  ) 

(8) Pierre Laval ( ) 

(9) Daniel C. French (_ ) 

(10) Nelson T. Johnson (_ ) 


(1) 
(2) 


Chief sponsor of the proposed “Lame 
Duck” Amendment. 

Acting chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

U. S. Minister to China. 

Recently resigned as Premier of France. 
Leader of Hoover’s anti-hoarding cam- 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8 
(9) 


paign. 

A leading American sculptor. 

One of the leading social workers of 
Japan. 

Secretary of War opposed to Philippine 
independence. 

Hoover’s appointee to the vacancy left 
by the resignation of Supreme Court 
Justice Holmes. 

Founder of what is now the State of 
Maryland. 


(10) 


Democracy and Propaganda (Page 23) 
Democracy is generally taken to mean gov- 
ernment by the people. The United States is 
considered one of the best examples of a 
democratic government. Do the people them- 
selves govern the United States? A debate 
on this question will be worth while. This 
article will furnish some evidence. Your 
teacher can tell you where to find more. 
That the United States has changed greatly 
since the Civil War no one will deny. Noth- 
ing has changed more greatly than methods 
of communication. List the means of com- 
munication used before the Civil War and 
those in use now. You will notice a great 
change. What great inventions have caused 
these changes? You may list the inventions, 
a fellow student the dates of these inventions. 
Another member of your class can draw a 
time line and place the inventions and their 
dates on it. What conclusions may be drawn? 


The Gandhi of Japan (Page 22) 
Who is he? Why is he so called? A com- 
parative study of the lives and influence of 
Gandhi and this man will prove interesting 
and valuable. Have there been any men in 
other countries who have an influence and 
position corresponding to these two? 

There are many men and women who have 
had physical weaknesses which they have 
conquered and have not only come to be 
recognized as leaders in their own country, 
but in the world at large. I will give you the 
names of two, Thomas Edison and Helen 
Keller. How many can you name? 


The Maryland Act of Toleration (Page 28) 


Have you a map handy? If so locate Mary- 
land, which was one of the thirteen colonies, 
and those immediately around it. Do you 
know the names and locations of the other 
twelve? A great many of the early settlers 
of our country came from England because 
of conditions with which they were dissatis- 
fied. Did this held true of Maryland? 

This is Article V in the series of Docu- 
ments of Democracy. Do you remember the 
other four and their provisions? Can you 
justify Mr. Fixel’s including this as one of 
the series? 


Six Democratic Presi- 
dential Possibilities 


Roosevelt, Smith, Ritchie, Baker, Garner, 
and Robinson are the men about whom you 
will read in the newspapers every day now 
until June. A dark horse may win the nomi- 
nation in spite of the strength of these six. 
What is meant by a “dark horse” in the 
political sense of the word? 

We also have read of many favorite sons. 
Do you know what is meant by this and who 
some of them are? The origins of this term 
are interesting. Ask your teacher. 

You should keep track of what each of 
these men say and do, as their actions and 
words between now and June when the Na- 
tional Convention meets will determine, to a 
great extent, their chances of receiving the 
nomination. Make a list of the strong and 
weak points of each, 


(Pages 26-27) 


News of the Fortnight 


There are many so-called “sore spots” in 
the world today. The News Section mentions 
at least five. What are they? Why? There 
are many throughout the world. If there is a 
map of the world in your classroom, locate 
them and give reasons why they are menacing 
to international peace. 

The prestige of the League seems to be 
waning. How many examples can you cite 
to support this statement? Do you think 
that the League has waited too long to act ef- 
fectively in the Sino-Japanese tangle? 

I suppose you have been following the 
steps in Mr. Hoover’s reconstruction policies. 
Another step was taken a short time ago, 
the Glass-Steagall Bill. This bill has for its 
purpose “re-flation” rather than inflation or 
deflation. What is meant by this term? How 
will the bill work? 

The Twentieth Amendment will shortly be 
submitted to the States. This represents an- 
other step toward a quicker governmental re- 
sponse to the will of the people as expressed 
at the polls. Contrast the present system with 
that proposed by the amendment. How many 
of you know the major provisions of the 
amendments beyond the first ten which are 
known as the “Bill of Rights” and protect 
life, liberty, and property? Do you know that 
there are two ways of proposing and two of 
ratifying an amendment? Diagram this. 
Show the one way that has always been used. 
Point out two other possibilities. 

Do you know the sources of revenue of the 
United States Government at present? Why 
is the United States running at a deficit? 
Can you think of solutions other than in- 
creasing present taxes and developing new 
ones? Many economists say there is one 
potential source of income that the Govern- 
ment might use, but is afraid to consider. Do 
you know what it is? 

The question of independence for the 
Philippines is up for consideration again. 
Let one member of your class review the way 
in which the United States acquired these 
islands. Another might make a study of the 
principal commodities raised or produced. A 
third, of the political history of the islands 
since their acquisition by the United States. 
List reasons for and against Philippine inde- 
pendence on the blackboard. 


“My County” (Page 9) 
Elsie Singmaster writes of her county, 
Adams County in Pennsylvania, and tells us 
many interesting things about it. Your county 
has undoubtedly played a part in the making 
of the United States and your State. Do you 
know the parts that have an important con- 
nection with history and what happened 
there? Have you ever visited them? 





